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The soap made by PEARS, in Great Britain, is incom- 
parably the purest and best for the toilet and bath. 


All sorts of stores sell it, all sorts of people use it. 


All rights secured. 
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CHARACTER AND SERVICE THROUGH SUFFERING. 


In the earlier periods of history men regarded the suffering 
which came to every individual as divine punishment for his own 
sin. Particularly among the Hebrews, with their 
Discovery OF deep religious consciousness and high ethical ideals, 
pgp coy this view prevailed. But the inadequacy and erro- 
SUFFERING neousness of this belief became increasingly evident. 
With the trying experiences of the Babylonian exile 
the better conception of suffering was apprehended, and the 
greatest souls of Israel expressed their new thought in the book 
of Job and in the second portion of Isaiah, chaps. 40-66. It 
was not that sin does not bring suffering as its necessary con- 
sequence and proper punishment. Then as now, and always, 
this must be the case. But the fact became recognized that the 
suffering produced by sin affected more persons than the sinner 
himself. So that the amount of suffering which one endured 
was not in proportion to his own wickedness, or an inheritance 
from sinful parents; there was an added element of suffering 
which was determined by the degree in which one entered into 
the lives of others and of the race. The faithful remnant of the 
Hebrew nation suffered in the exile for the sins of their nation; 
and from this experience they learned that vicarious suffering is 
a principle of human existence. 


In Jesus this principle found its complete embodiment and 
perfect expression. The prophetic description of vicarious suf- 
fering (Isa. 53: 1-12) was fulfilled in him, and he taught that 
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not only he, but all men with him, must pass through this 
mysterious experience. Among the people to whom Jesus 
spoke the earlier false conception still obtained : 
THI8 PRINCIPLE suffering belonged to the sinful, and according to 
TAUGHT AND ‘the measure of their sin, so that the more holy one 
EXEMPLIFIED 
By JESUS was, the less suffering he had to endure. The logi- 
cal conclusion would therefore be that the Messiah, 
God’s own anointed, would be free from suffering. And this 
was, in fact, the current opinion of Jesus’ contemporaries, who 
disregarded the teaching of Isaiah, chaps. 40-66. As a conse- 
quence, Jesus found it difficult to explain to them his conception 
of what the Messiah should be and do. He sought to correct 
their general idea of suffering, as we see in Luke 13: 1-5 and 
John 9:1-3. And with reference to himself, he endeavored to 
prepare them to understand that the Messiah was to be a suffer- 
ing Messiah (Mark 8:31-37; 9:31 f.; 10:33f.). It is not strange 
that they could not at once comprehend the principle, for it was 
so new to them and so opposed to their inherited thought. But 
when the crisis came, and the disciples grasped the idea that 


Jesus had triumphed even over death, they saw his meaning. 
That it behooved the Messiah to suffer (Luke 24: 26), and that 
they must share his sufferings, became cardinal doctrines of 
their belief. Thereby the principle of vicarious suffering was 
fully established in gospel thought and teaching. 


The New Testament writings are full of testimony to the 
fact that this better view of suffering had found full recognition 
among the Christians. The mystery as to why 

Tue Cuaistians there should be vicarious suffering was still unex- 
UNDERSTOOD _—Jained, but the use which God intended it to serve 
THE SUFFERINGS . 
os Tua in the world was now clear. Suffering because of 
MESSIAH and in behalf of others is a divine means of growth, 
promoting the well-being of man (Heb. 12:11). 

Through it the heart is purified of unworthy feelings, selfish 
purposes are removed from the mind, the spirit is brought into 
communion with God, and the universal brotherhood of men is 
set on its way to realization. The sufferings of Christ were 
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seen to be, not a punishment for sins of which he was guilty, 
since he was sinless (John 8: 46; 2 Cor. 5:21; 1 Pet. $798}: 
but the sharing of human miseries and the enduring of the 
abuse of men, for the sake of lifting men to the ideal of their 
existence. The unceasing conflict between evil and good, 
physical and spiritual, actual and ideal, had necessarily to find 
its climax around him who came to expel the lower and estab- 
lish the higher kind of life. Jesus suffered at the hands of men 
because he was good and they were bad, because he upheld a 
human ideal which they rejected, and because in their wilful- 
ness, conceit, and self-sufficiency the Jewish people as a whole 
would not receive his message of divine love and human duty. 
Faithful to his mission, Jesus could not yield his conception of 
truth and obligation to theirs (Phil. 2:8). Therefore persecu- 
tion, repudiation, and crucifixion followed. As he himself said, 
he came not to be served, but to serve, and to give his life in 
the fulfilment of this service for men (Mark 10:45). These 
things the disciples understood, and it was an essential element 
of their teaching to explain the historical and providential 
reasons for the sufferings of their Messiah. 


In this service to men, filled with suffering, Jesus attained 
his own perfection of character. If this thought is explicitly 
given only in the epistle to the Hebrews (Heb. 

Jesus WA8 2:9, 10; 5:8, 9), it is yet not inconsistent with 
a the synoptic view of Christ. That Jesus achieved a 
SUFFERING character of perfect holiness through a life of com- 
plete obedience to God’s will seems to be the his- 

torical fact as set forth in the New Testament. Little is recorded 
of the thirty years of his private life, but what he was at the 
time when he entered upon his public ministry is the evidence 
as to what his preceding life must have been. On the negative 
side, of sinlessness, his entire holiness was achieved through his 
triumph over all human temptations (Luke 2:52; Heb. 2: 18; 
4:15; 5:8). On the positive side, of doing good, his perfect 
character was achieved through the rendering of that complete 
service to others which is the ideal for every man. Then in his 
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public ministry and death Jesus supplemented his private life by 
a career which continued the perfect holiness and service of the 
earlier period, and added also the peculiar service of the mes- 
sianic work. To this unique achievement suffering was, by the 
providence of God, a constant means. No one has suffered as 
he suffered ; yet he was innocent. The sufferings he endured 
came from the sin and perversity of men about him. He thus 
became the personification and type of vicarious suffering, and 
in his achievement is shown the mission of vicarious suffering in 
the world. 


But Jesus did not rest satisfied with teaching that it behooved 
him as Messiah to suffer. He was equally earnest to teach that 
it behooved the disciples of the Messiah to suffer 
wicca likewise. To him alone was it appointed by God 
with Him to perform the messianic work ; nevertheless, other 
men must render a similar service to the world, 
continuing the ministry which he inaugurated. So Paul con- 
ceived that the sufferings which he and many Christians endured 
were of the same class as the sufferings of Christ (2 Cor. 1:5; 
Rom. 8:17; Phil. 3: 10; Col.1:24,cf 1 Pet. 4:13). The suffer- 
ings of master and (in part) of disciples were vicarious, caused by 
the same conflict of wrong against right, of error against truth. 
As the followers of Jesus continued his teaching, so they had to 
meet similar persecution, repudiation, and martyrdom. There- 
fore Jesus said: “If any man would come after me, let him deny 
himself, and take up his cross, and follow me. For whosoever 
would save his life shall lose it, and whosoever shall lose his life 
for my sake and the gospel’s shall save it” (Mark 8:34 £; 
Matt. 16:24 f.; Luke 9:23 f.). Inthis saying of Jesus lies one 
of the unique elements of Jesus’ life and teaching. He has 
often been misunderstood, as though he taught disregard of 
self. This, however, is inconceivable. He taught that a man 
must make the most of himself, completely fulfilling the possi- 
bilities which God has placed within him; that only in this way 
can he attain the ideal of character (Matt. 5 : 3-12), and render 
to his fellow-men the ideal of service (Matt. 5: 13-16). 
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This achievement can only be reached in the midst of and 
through sufferings. As Jesus suffered in establishing the divine 
message and ideal among men, so his followers 
must suffer in carrying forward his work. The cup 
which he drank they must drink (Mark 10: 38f.). 
They must live a life of sincere and complete devotion to the 
kingdom of God (Matt. 6:33). They must go where he leads, 
follow his example, proclaim his message, share his reproach 
(Heb. 13:13; 11:26; 1 Pet. 4: 14), enter into the sufferings 
which men inflicted upon him. “If they persecuted me,’ Jesus 
said, ‘they will also persecute you” (John 15:20). This is 
the ‘‘doctrine of the cross” as it pertains to the life of men. 
With trust and patience we are to endure all privations and suf- 
ferings which in our environment attend the living and the 
spreading of the gospel. Is it easier now to be good and to do 
good than it was in Jesus’ day ? That may well be doubted ; 
certainly it is not now easy. The gate is still narrow, and the 
way strait, which leads unto life ( Matt. 3 14). To the true 
Christian every day brings trials to bear, and contempt, ridicule, 
calumny, or abuse to endure, for the sake of the kingdom; one’s 
life within and without is a constant battleground in the conflict 
between the flesh and the spirit, the evil and the good, the false 
and the true. The disciples of Christ today suffer, as the first 
disciples suffered, from the animalism, inertia, selfishness, sel f- 
sufficiency, and pride of the mass of men —suffer at the hands 
of, but also for the salvation of, these men, to bring them to the 
recognition and attainment of the highest individual and social 
good. 


THE “ DOCTRINE 
OF THE Cross” 


Within the past month we have witnessed among us one of 
the sad tragedies of history. The suffering even to death of 
President McKinley was in the truest sense vicari- 

THE MARTYROOM ous. Assassination was directed against him solely 
oe as the chief representative of the government of the 
McKINLEY American people. This nation aims to embody in 
its political and social organization the principles 

and the spirit of Christianity, to accomplish the actual brother- 
hood of men within its borders, and to secure as rapidly as 
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possible to all its citizens the rights, privileges, and blessings 
which pertain to humanity in its ideal conception. But it is not 
strange that this purpose of our government should be unknown 
to ignorant immigrants from Europe who find a refuge here from 
oppressive and class-ridden governments abroad; nor that by such 
men the power of our government should be misunderstood as 
to its ability to effect its purpose at once and in full. To such 
ignorance and misconception this tragedy was due. 

In his four years as president of the United States, William 
McKinley consummated a long career of sincere and useful ser- 
vice to his country. Throughout his life he was a genuine and 
devout Christian, whose one wish was to do the will of God as 
revealed in Christ, and to accomplish that God’s will should be 
done in the world. This was the thought and prayer even of his 
dying words. His efforts were continually directed with love, 
energy, and wisdom to secure the happiness and welfare of 
every person who came within his influence. In the conflicts of 
political opinion which waged about him, the sincerity of his 
motives, the high ideal of the office intrusted to him, and his 
devotion to the whole people were seldom questioned. The suf- 
ferings, therefore, through which he passed at Buffalo were in 
no degree deserved by him or brought on by him personally. 
He died a martyr to the cause of order, right, and truth ; he will 
receive a martyr’s honor. Both his character and his service 
were perfected in those seven days of anguish. May his vicari- 
ous sufferings have that purifying and uplifting influence upon 
our nation which martyrdom in God’s providence has never 
failed to bring, so that good government and the Christian 
brotherhood of men shall through President McKinley have 
received a mighty impulse toward complete realization. 
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DRESS AND PERSONAL ADORNMENT IN MODERN 
PALESTINE. II." 


By Dr. E. W. G. MASTERMAN, F.R.CS., F.R.G.S., 
Jerusalem, Syria. 


THE garments worn by the women of Palestine do not greatly 
differ from those worn by the men, which have been already 
described in the previous number. There are some modifica- 
tions in the shape of the garments worn next the body, and 
they bear different names. The outermost garments, however, 
call for notice. Among all the poorer classes in Moslem towns, 
not villages, the ’ezér is worn. This is practically a white 
sheet arranged to envelop the whole person, except the face, 
which is covered with a muslin veil—the mandeel. The richer 
women have taken largely in modern times to a more elabo- 
rate cover of silk, often in brilliant colors, called the hadbarah. 
In some villages, e. g., Nazareth, a cloak is worn almost identical 
with the ’aba of the men. In towns, Moslem women are com- | 
pelled by society to veil their faces, and in communities in 
which Moslems predominate the Christians and Jews to some 
extent do the same, but in village life and in the desert this 
veiling is never carried out. A village woman will simply draw 
her head-cover half across her face on the approach of strangers. 
Among town Moslems a woman, even in her home, is carefully 
excluded from all male friends except her relatives, and it is 
not polite even to inquire after her except in general terms, ¢. g., 
“How is the family?” -In more primitive communities, the 
villages and encampments, women have much more freedom, 
and in many parts they make money on their own account by 
such industries as weaving and carpet-making, or in selling the 
products of their own industry, from their fowls, their goats, or 
their gardens. Money obtained in this way is their own per- 
sonal property, and they frequently either add it to the store on | 
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their head-dress or spend it on jewelry — bracelets, earrings, etc. 
Anklets are seldom worn today, and rings are generally of 
common quality. Among men of any position one ring is gen- 
erally carried—the signet ring,"3 as all official documents must 
be sealed. The seal, which may of course be not on a ring but 


STREET COSTUMES IN JERUSALEM. 


carried separately, is rubbed over with ink, the surplus wiped 
off, and the seal applied to the paper. It is preferred to a sig- 
nature as a means of identification, and to give a man your seal 
is to give him the right to act for you. Rings and most Mos- 
lem jewelry are today of silver, as the Prophet is reported to have 
disapproved of gold. There is, I think, too, a universal fear of 
displaying wealth, as anyone known to be well off is sure to be 
exposed to danger from official or professional thieves. I have 


13 Gen. 38: 18, etc. 
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known Jewesses in Damascus to go about in very shabby outer 
garments concealing rich dresses and expensive jewelry which 
in the house are freely displayed. 

In all classes and religions there is a recognized custom that 
a married woman must have her head covered,” it being a spe- 
cial shame to show her hair publicly. Among the Syrian Jewesses 
(as well as among Polish orthodox Jewesses in Russia, and else- 
where), every bride at the time of her marriage must have her 
tresses removed and replaced by—as it seems to us—a hideous 
wig. Until recent years at Damascus and Aleppo this custom 
was strictly enforced, and even today it can be disregarded only 
by permission of the bride's new mother-in-law. Some say it is 
that the beautiful hair which had captivated one man’s affection 
is removed lest it should prove a snare to a stranger ; others, 
that it is a national sign of mourning for the destruction of 
Jerusalem. 

It is interesting to. observe how oriental ideas of decency 
differ from ours. It is not, I hold, that they have less refined 
ideas, but that they have other ideas ; indeed, I can unhesitatingly 
say that on some points they are much ahead of us, that is, of 
course, in comparing equivalent social classes. But we notice 
that, while covering the head and veiling the face are the custom, 
yet in large sections of the community the chest is generally left 
half uncovered, and the legs from the knees are freely exposed. 
The fellahin women regularly journey or work with their dresses 
girded as high as the knees, though on the approach of a stranger 
they usually let them down. Then, too, uncovered feet are a 
sign of respect and never a disgrace. Also in behavior there are 
marked differences. Men and women practically never walk arm 
in arm, and indeed seldom walk together at all; on a journey 
the man goes in front and the wife follows, accompanied each by 
members of their own sex. Kissing in public between the sexes, 
except between parent and child or between little children, is 
never seen. Among Moslems men alone, with rare exceptions, 
attend public worship at the mosques ; among eastern Jews 
women, if admitted at all to the synagogues, are allowed only 

“Cf. Cor. 11:5. 
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in a screened-off gallery; among Christians the men sit on one 
side of the church, the women on the other. 

The head-dress of the village women is conspicuous and dis- 
tinctive. Maidens usually have little more than a simple hand- 
kerchief —the waka, or protector’’— which is often ornamented 


A GROUP OF METAWILEH, SHOWING THE NATIVE DRESS. 


with small silver coins over the brow, and sometimes a large 
piece of silver, called the Aallal, over the forehead. A further 
string of coins, the zanak, is continued below the chin. This 
money is the girl’s dowry, or at least a part of it. After marriage 
a more substantial head-dress is adopted, but the design differs 
much in different villages. At Bethlehem—the costume of 
which village has been made familiar by many artists—the 
women wear a heavy, hard cap, like a fez in shape, covered with 
coins and needlework, known as the shkatwe, together with a 
depending zanak. At Ramallah, a large Christian village to 
the north of Jerusalem, the most conspicuous part of the head- 
dress is a large semi-circle of closely strung silver coins of large 
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size, accompanied, of course, by a zanak. In all forms a ¢arbeah*s 
is worn, a kind of coarse, embroidered shawl which covers most 
of the head and falls over the shoulders. These heavy head- 
dresses are seldom removed, and many women, if not most, sleep 
inthem. I have known a Bethlehem woman to suffer from severe 
headaches when persuaded to 


lay aside her shatwe at night. 

Among such people the hair 
is commonly parted in the mid- 
dle, and after being brushed 
stiffly back is made into two 
long plaits. These are tied 
together at the ends, from which 
depend ornaments, or not infre- 
quently a bunch of household 
keys. I shall never forget the 
amusement with which I once 
watched a newly wedded 
woman of Nazareth hitching up 
her keys from the ends of her 
very long hair-plaits in order to 
exhibit to us the mysteries of her new cupboards. In other 
parts — especially among the dedouins—the hair is plaited into a 
number of small plats, but always-an odd number. These are 
also tied-together at the ends and carry ornaments. 

Among men the hair is commonly shaved periodically, but, if 
long enough, is combed straight forward, without parting. Many 
wandering dervishes have long hair, uncut, untrimmed, and with- 
out cover; some tribes of dedouims also wear it long. The great 
’Aneezeh tribe is said never to cut their hair at all. The Jews do 
not as a rule shave their heads, and are particular to allow the 
locks of hair just in front of the earsfto grow uncut. Many of them 
—especially the strict Polish Jews (Ashkenazim) and the Yemin- 
ites from Arabia—curl these locks, giving to themselves a very 
peculiar appearance. Orientals think much of the beard. To 
shave the chin is allowable in the youthful, except among the 


THE GARB OF THE BEDOUINS. 


*S Many names for this shawl are used; this is the name used at Bethlehem. 
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Jews, who must at most only clip the hairs; but when once a 
beard has been allowed to grow, it is considered a great disgrace 
to shave it, and for a man to have this done against his will is a 
manifest degradation.**° Some years ago a prominent and able 
Protestant of Damascus, a Dr. Mashaka, engaged in heated reli- 
gious controversy with some native Roman Catholics; on their 
publishing a reply to his arguments they headed their article as 
follows : 

Hato moos ahlika 

La nahlik dukn Mashaka. 

(‘Take the razor of the barber, 

Let us shave the beard of Mashaka!”’) 

Ecclesiastics and monks of all sorts, even Roman Catholics, 
grow beards in the East, and it seems sometimes that a fine 
beard is by no means among the least of the recommendations 
to preferment. A few years ago I met in Damascus a poor man, 
a native of Baghdad, who had for some years held the post of 
’ patriarch in the Caldean church in India. He managed to offend 
some relatives, and as a punishment for this, and possibly, too, 
as a result of church intrigues, he was seized and his face shaved! 
He was so completely changed, and so much mortified, that he 
could not, or would not, return, but went to Suez, where he waited 
till his beard was a little grown, when he came to Damascus.’? 
He never recovered his imposing beard nor his office, however, 
but died after some months, largely, I think, as an outcome of 
the shock and grief. 

The owner of a venerable beard will often point to its silvery 
hairs as an excuse for not entering on a rash enterprise suitable 
only to youth, and when talking it is quite usual to detain another 
man by holding the beard,** much as we should “buttonhole”’ 
him. An oath “by the beard” is quite common, while ala rasé, 
“by my head,” is the most familiar oath of all. 

The only remaining garments to be noticed are the boots and 
shoes. Today sandals are not commonly worn in Palestine, 
except by monks and some dedouins. The ordinary shoes, the 
surmeyeh, of the fellahin are primitive enough. The sole is of 


16; Sam. 10:4. 17 Cf. 2 Sam. 10: 4. 18 2 Sam. 20:9. 9 Matt. 5: 36. 
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half-tanned leather, often with the hair adhering. The uppers, 
in the better shoes, are of red morocco leather. The toe is 
pointed. It is not laced, but fits like a loose slipper. In the 
open country both men and women seem to be more happy, 
especially in wet weather, in walking shoeless, their slippers 


ARAB COSTUMES AT BETHANY, 


being carried in the hand or hung to their donkey’s saddle. 
The same is even more true of the dedouins, who, both men and 
women, wear long loose boots of red morocco with pointed, 
turned-up toes and iron heels, called jezmeh, which are particu- 
larly clumsy. In the house, and at prayers in the mosque, such 
boots and shoes are always removed and left arranged in the 
special place set apart for them; in large mosques a man is sta- 
tioned near the door for the express purpose of looking after 
the slippers and boots of the worshipers. This uniformity of 
custom is the more remarkable as, according to tradition, the 
Prophet, both in precept and practice, taught that shoes should 
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be worn during prayer, in contradiction to the Jews who removed 
them. 

Not only must the pious Moslem doff his shoes, but he must 
wash his feet before prayer. Before the midday hour of prayer in 
any of the large mosques in Damascus crowds of Moslems may be 
seen standing around the special tanks of running water perform- 
ing their ceremonial ablutions. With the Jews the ceremonial 
ablutions have regard only to the formal washing of the hands” 
and are frequently reduced to a minimum. | 

Although stockings and socks, together with laced boots and 
shoes, have largely come into vogue, the bare feet, loose slippers, 
and frequent ablutions, for the poorer people at any rate, belong 
to a mode of life which has much to commend it, and it would 
be unfortunate to change. The free, easy, and stately bearing 
of these villagers, who walk largely with bare feet and with no 
tight and cramping clothes, is a pleasure to look at; with the 
women especially, trained to an upright and steady walk through 
carrying water-jars on the head, the carriage is often a model of 
grace and dignity. It is frequently in sharp contrast with that 
of many of their dedouin sisters, who are accustomed to carry 
skins of water or their babies on their backs in a kind of bag 
supported by a band across their foreheads, a method which 
necessitates a forward stoop all the time. 

Another form of shoe, or more strictly sandal, must be men- 
tioned. In some districts, and almost universally in Damascus, 
high sandals of wood, generally inlaid in mother-of-pearl and 
kept on by a loop across the instep, are worn by children and 
women, sometimes by men. These, which are known as kikabs, 
may be little thicker than a strong boot sole, but are often many 
inches high. Tall and highly ornamented &kads are used to 
give height and dignity to a proud woman. Ordinarily, how- 
ever, they are rather for use than adornment, as they lift the 
feet out of the mire of the streets or the wet of half-washed 
stone floors or courts. To walk in them requires a good deal 
of skill, but it is common to see children, from long custom, 
even run with them on. As may be supposed, being of wood 


2 Cf. Matt. 15:2. 
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and quite loose on the feet, they make a curious tapping on the 
stones as one walks. 

In conclusion, a word may be added about personal adorn- 
ment apart from clothes. The application of £oh/ to the eyelids 
is a custom with all classes." This is a fine black powder which 


BEDOUIN MOTHERS AND CHILDREN. 


is painted on the edges of the lids; if properly done, and not 
overdone, it gives, it must be acknowledged, a not unattractive 
fascination to the brilliant dark eyes of oriental beauties. 
Among the dedouins and many of the fel/ahin it is common to 
tattoo in bluish spots part of the face, the breasts, the wrists, the 
back of the hands, and the ankles. The face marks are on the 
forehead, sides of nose, and chin; many go farther and discolor 
the whole of the lips a hideous blue color. This custom of 


212 Kings 9:30. Jezebel put £o// on her eyelids. 
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tattooing is very ancient, and, though expressly against the 
teachings of Mahommed, is almost universal among some desert 
tribes. 

A less objectionable method of ornamentation, because less 
permanent, is the very common one of staining the tips of the 
nails, and indeed the hands and feet generally, with henna. In 
former times it was the habit among the older Moslems to dye 
the beard red by the same means, and it is said Mahommed used 
it; although I have seen this, it is not very common. 

In the previous articles on modern Palestine the extreme 
conservatism of the Orient has been frequently referred to, but 
in nothing is it more manifestly exhibited than in the subject of 
the present one. In essential features the dress of the common 
people has remained almost unchanged from the earliest histori- 
cal periods. 


THE JORDAN FERRY. 
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THE AMERICAN STANDARD EDITION OF THE 
REVISED BIBLE. 
By CLYDE W. VoTAw, 

The University of Chicago. *- 


WE now have in our hands* the final form for Americans of _ 
the great Revision of the English Bible which was first published 
complete in 1885.7, When the Revised Bible appeared in that 
year, the American Committee agreed to recognize the fourteen- 
year copyright which in England belonged to the University 
Presses of Oxford and Cambridge, in order that the expenses of 
the preparation of the Revision might be fully met. It was 
anticipated by that committee, however, that when the copy- 
right period should expire (in the summer of 1899), it would be 
desirable to publish in America and for Americans an edition of 
the Revised Version which should incorporate in the text the 
many readings recommended by the American, but not adopted 
by the English, Revisers. The two appendices which were 
attached to the Revised Version of 1885 contained an incom- 
plete conspectus, hurriedly prepared under pressure of the pub- 
lishers, of the more important of these ‘readings and renderings 
preferred by the American Committee.” 

In 1897, about two years before the expiration of the Eng- 
lish copyright period, the American Revision Committee entered 
into an agreement with Messrs. Thomas Nelson & Sons, of New 
York, for the publication by them, in or after the summer of 
1899, of the American Standard Edition of the Revised Bible. The 

*THE HOLy BIBLE: Containing the Old and New Testaments, translated out of 
the Original Tongues. Being the version set forth A. D. 1611, compared with the 
most ancient authorities and revised 1881-85. Newly edited by the American 


Revision Committee A.D. 1901. Standard Edition. New York: Thomas Nelson & 
Sons. Styles and prices from $1.50 to $9. 


?For full information regarding the Revisers and their work see SCHAFF’s Com- 
panion to the Greek Testament and Revised Version (Harper & Brothers, New York, 
fourth edition, 1894). 
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committee had held meetings from time to time in the interval 
since 1885, and for the past four years had been engaged con- 
tinuously, with reference to issuing this work. The preparation 
of the text of this American edition did not consist alone in 
the transference to the pages themselves of the readings noted 
in the appendices, which would have been a merely mechanical 
performance. Besides incorporating the appendix readings in 
the text, much time and labor were bestowed on the correction 
of errors and oversights, and the removal of inconsistencies and 
infelicities ; also many preferences of the committee which were 
waived in drawing up the appendices, were introduced. Other 
features of importance, still to be described, were added, with 
the intention of making the American Standard Edition the best 
and most useful form of the Revised English Version. This task 
was ably and successfully done by the committee, under the 
leadership of Professor George E. Day, of Yale University, 
secretary of the Old Testament Company, and of Professor J. H. 
Thayer, of Harvard University, secretary of the New Testament 
Company. It is now presented, with their authorization, by 
Messrs. Nelson & Sons, of New York. 

It was the desire of the English Presses to publish also this 
authorized American edition. They would not agree, however, 
to comply entirely with the requirements of the American Com- 
mittee as to modifications and new features for this edition. 
This left the committee wholly free to put the work into the hands 
of an American publisher, as they proceeded todo. Nor was the 
committee unmindful of the fact that, inasmuch as the English 
Presses had had the monopoly of the Revised Bible for fourteen 
years, it was quite proper for American publishers to reap some 
of the technical and financial reward which attach to the publi- 
cation of such a work. The action of the Oxford and Cam- 
bridge Presses which followed upon this decision of the American 
Committee seems to have been determined by money considera- 
tions only. In the fall of 1898, one year before the English 
copyright period had expired, and therefore before the American 
Committee, having regard to its original agreement, would pub- 
lish an American edition, the English houses prepared a text of 
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the Revised Version which simply incorporated the readings 
suggested in the two appendices, and flooded the markets in 
England and America with this text, which they conspicuously 
marked as the ‘“‘American Edition.” It did not present the 
distinctive features which the American Committee had prepared 
for its work, it contained but a part of the readings which that 
committee preferred, and it was without the corrections and 
improvements which that committee wished to make, so that it 
in no way represented the American Committee, and was not 
entitled to be called the “American Edition.” It was published, 
not only without the authorization of, but entirely against the 
wishes of, the American Revision Committee. Such disregard 
of international courtesy and moral right cannot be overlooked, 
and it is to be the more regretted because it was manifested in 
connection with the publication and sale of the Bible itself. 
Notwithstanding the many differences between the Revised 
Version of 1885 and that of 1901, this new Standard Edition is 
not to be regarded as a real departure from the early work. The 
changes made are entirely within the spirit and the method of the 
first issue of the Revision, and are such as have in the great 
majority of cases already commended themselves to the great 
body of biblical scholars. The surviving members of the 
American Committee, who have prepared this final form of the 
Revised Version, have not made any modifications of moment 
which were not approved by a two-thirds vote of all the members 
in the original sessions of the committee preceding the year 1885. 
This preserves the identity of the work, and is to be commended, 
although the sixteen years which intervene between that time 
and this have made possible numerous improvements in text and 
translation which have not been introduced. Appendices have 
been furnished to the edition of 1901 showing the readings of 
the edition of 1885 in all places where the Standard Edition 
departs from them, so that one can readily see wherein the differ- 
ences between the first and the last form of the work consist. 
As one looks upon the Standard page, three departures from 
the earlier form are conspicuous: (1) Across the top of the 
page, above the text, is a line in small bold-face type which in 
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_ two or three entries states the main topics with which the text 
of the page is concerned. These entries are admirably chosen 
and worded ; they can be of great service to many readers and 
students of the Bible. The chapter heads and page heads which 
were printed with the version of I611 were in many respects 
unsatisfactory, and the absence of any such summary headings 
was felt in 1885 to be an improvement. Perhaps all will not be 
pleased with the return to this feature. But, at any rate, the 
heads here furnished are as nearly unobjectionable as any such 
heads could be. (2) A system of carefully selected Scripture 
references has been introduced, standing in a column down the 
center of the page between the two columns of text. These ref- 
erences present an entirely new collation, being directed mainly 
to the illustration of national customs, characteristic phrases, 
peculiarities of vocabulary or style, correspondences between 
different biblical books, and the like. In those portions of the 
Scripture which contain parallel accounts, this fact is designated 
by references printed in italics. References which bear upon 
modern exegetical opinion, and which indicate Old Testament 
quotations in the New Testament, are separated from the others 
and printed in the outer margins. There can be no question 
that this Standard set of references is the most scholarly and 
useful now to be had; the lack of this implement for Bible study 
has been one of the serious faults of the Revised Version 
hitherto. (3) The chapter and verse numbers are inserted in 
the body of the text, instead of being set out along the edge. 
This is, in the opinion of the present writer, one of the very few 
defects of the American Standard Edition. In the case of the 
chapter numbers, no objection would need be made. But in the 
case of the verse numbers, this arrangement is to be condemned, 
for two reasons: first, because the eye has much difficulty in 
picking out the verse numbers,3 so that a student is greatly hin- 
dered in looking up references ; secondly, because to one read- 
ing a passage in the Bible the verse numbers are constantly a 

3 The “ American Edition” of the English Presses embodied the verse numbers 


in the text, but printed them in bold-face figures ; this made it easier to discover them 
on the page, but gave the typography a blotchy appearance. 
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barrier to smooth reading—one has, figuratively speaking, to 
step over each verse number as he comes to it. Would it be too 
much to hope that the committee might still be persuaded to 
adopt the marginal method of numbering for subsequent issues 
of their edition? In cases where, by this method, the end of 
one verse and the beginning of another in the same line are not 
apparent (as sometimes, but not often, happens), let a slight 
superior perpendicular dash indicate the point of division, as is 
done in the Nestle edition of the Greek text and German trans- 
lation of the New Testament.‘ 

The margins on both sides of each page are used, as for- 
merly, to present variant readings of the text and variant modes 
of the translation of the text. These marginal notes have been 
thoroughly revised. For example, in the Old Testament the 
edition of 1885 contained 240 references to readings of the 
ancient versions; in this edition the number has been reduced 
to 42, because no more than this have a sufficient attestation 
or importance to deserve a place in the margin. Also, the par- 
ticular version or versions from which a variant comes are here 
named. Hundreds of other marginal readings have been altered 
or dropped from the Old Testament pages. In the New Testa- 
ment asmaller proportion of changes have been made in the mar- 
gins, but still they are very numerous. And here a second 
defect of the American Committee’s work must be noted: it is 
well known that the English Revisers, following the edition of — 
1611, translated the names of coins mentioned in the Bible into 
corresponding coin values and names of the English monetary 
system, which was a good thing to do, since this would aid the 
English reader to understand the passages. When, therefore, 
an American edition was made, the natural course—and the only 
proper one—would have been to use American values and 
names for the coins, so that American readers might better 
understand the passages. This course, strange to say, has not 
been followed ; instead, the English coin names (belonging to 
an irregular, antiquated system) are retained in the text, the 
United States names and values appearing only in the margin. 

4 Wiirttembergische Bibelanstalt, Stuttgart, 1898. 
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So we in America must still read in our Bible about “ pounds,” 
“shillings,” “pence,” and “farthings.” Could the American 
Revisers have supposed that by some such concessions they 
‘could secure an adoption of their edition as the ‘‘Standard”’ in 
Great Britain also? 

Concerning the use of italics in the text of the Standard Edition 
no statement has been made bythe Committee. It seems, there- 
fore, that, as in the editions of 1611 and 1885, those words and 
phrases are printed in italics for which the Hebrew or Greek 
has no corresponding words or phrases, but which by the genius 
of the original language are implied, so that they need to be 
expressed in an English translation. With regard to the italic 
letter used, the eye is constantly offended by the fact that its 
face is too large for the roman letter with which it is associ- 
ated, so that the words in italic appear like excrescences on the 
page. The art and fitness of the italic letter used in the edition 
of 1885 are in striking contrast. Really, the thing that should 
be done with these added words and phrases is to print them in 
roman type like the rest, but inclose them between brackets. 
Only so can the untrained reader of the Bible be protected 
against treating the italicized material as emphatic, since italics 
always denote emphasis in all the other literature he reads. The 
American Committee were not prepared, however, to make so 
great a change from the edition of 1885. 

In the matter of the paragraph divisions of the text some 
departure has been made from the earlier form of the Revised 
Version. The paragraphing of the New Testament has seldom 
been disturbed, except in parallel narratives of the gospels, where 
some changes have been made for the sake of uniformity. In 
some cases in the epistles and Revelation the more decided 
transitions to a new topic have been indicated by leaving a line 
blank. But in the Old Testament the modifications are numer- 
ous. In some cases the point of paragraph division is removed 
to a different place; but the frequent changes consist in short- 
ening the paragraphs, many of which were left entirely too long 
in the edition of 1885. The division of verses into lines has 
been altered in some places in the poetical books. Further, the 
punctuation of the Old Testament has been thoroughly revised, 
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and to some extent modernized. The overworked colon has 
been somewhat relieved, being replaced at many points by the 
comma, semicolon, or period. The changes at times affect the 
interpretation, as in Gen. 2:5; 14:24; Ezek. 29:9, 10. Much 
more frequent use has been made of the hyphen. The capitali- 
zation of the text has been also in a measure improved. 

A striking feature of this new edition is the wording of the 
New Testament title-page, which reads: ‘‘The New Covenant, 
commonly called the New Testament,” etc. The term “Cove- 
nant” is certainly better, and it would be well if we could learn 
to speak of the Old and the New Covenants instead of Old and 
New Testaments. Improvement has been also made in the 
wording of the titles to the books of the New Testament. 
Instead of ‘‘the Gospel according to Matthew,” “the. Gospel 
according to Mark,” etc., we now read ‘the Gospel :—Accord- 
ing to Matthew, According to Mark,” etc. By this means the 
term ‘‘Gospel” is restored to its meaning, when it signified the 
narrative of Jesus’ life and teaching, not the several books which 
contained such narrative. The designation “Saint” has been 
dropped before the names of the evangelists, according to the 
praiseworthy American custom. Instead of ‘the Acts of the 
Apostles” we now read simply ‘the Acts,” as given by & 
(IIpdfes) and preferred by Tischendorf, against BD (IIpdfeas 
*Atrooté\wv), which is preferred by Westcott and Hort, Nestle, 
Wendt, and others; it is very difficult to determine what was 
the primitive title of the book. Paul’s name has been removed 
from the title of the epistle to the Hebrews, in accordance with 
the consensus of scholarly opinion ancient and modern. The 
designation ‘‘the Apostle’’ has also been dropped after Paul’s 
name in the titles of the Pauline epistles. The word “General” 
has been eliminated from the titles of the epistles of James, I 
and 2 Peter, 1 John, and Jude. Instead of ‘‘the Revelation of 
St. John the Divine” we read simply ‘the Revelation of John.” 
These changes are made for the purpose of restoring as far as - 
possible the titles in use for the books in the first centuries, as 
against the more elaborate titles which grew up at later times. 
It will be remembered that the English Revision Committee 
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pronounced that they would not make any changes in the titles 
of the books, but would retain those of the edition of 1611. 
The further differences of the Standard edition consist of 
verbal changes, the number of which runs into the tens of thou- 
sands. Most conspicuous in the Old Testament is the substitu- 
tion of “Jehovah” for Lord” and “God” in passages where 
this is the reading of the Hebrew, and of “Sheol” for “the 
grave,” ‘the pit,” and “hell” in the thirty-five passages left 
unchanged in the edition of 1885. In the New Testament the 
phrase ‘“‘ Holy Spirit” has uniformly replaced the phrase “‘ Holy 
Ghost,” the word “ghost” having now acquired a limited and 
inappropriate sense. In fifteen passages, eleven of them in Mat- 
thew, we read “through” instead of “by” in such phrases as 
“that it might be fulfilled which was spoken through Isaiah the 
prophet.” In seventeen passages we read “trial,” “try,” or 
“make trial of,” instead of “temptation” and “tempt,” where 
there is no direct reference to wrongdoing. The term d:ddcxKaros, 
referring to Jesus, is translated “teacher” in all instances in the 
gospels, replacing the less correct ‘master ;’’ while “demon,” 
‘“‘demoniac,’’ or ‘possessed with a demon” are given instead of 
“devil” and “ possessed with a devil.” The word “corn,” which 
with us means maize (Indian corn), is replaced by “grain,” the 
references in the Bible being to wheat, barley, etc. One notices, 
however, that the adjustment of the change is not complete; 
é. g., in Matt. 12:1 we read: “At that season Jesus went on the 
sabbath day through the grain fields; and his disciples were 
hungry and began to pluck ears and to eat.” Now, the term 
“ears” is used of maize, but is not used in common English 
among us of the head or beard of wheat, barley, etc. Constantly 
throughout both Testaments the pronoun “who” (or ‘“that’’) 
has been substituted for ‘‘which” in places where the reference 
is to persons, an improvement which will be appreciated by 
5 Regarding this it is said in the preface: “The change . . . . is one which will 
be unwelcome to many, because of the frequency and familiarity of the terms dis- 
placed. But the American Revisers, after a careful consideration, were brought to the 
unanimous conviction that a Jewish superstition, which regarded the Divine Name as 


too sacred to be uttered, ought no longer to dominate in the English or any other 
version of the Old Testament.” 
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those who, with a literary conscience, have to read the Revised 
Version. Something has been done toward establishing consist- 
-ency and propriety in the use of “will’’ and “shall.” The 
modern differentiation of “beside”’ from ‘‘besides”’ is observed. 
The obsolete in such words as “labor,” ‘favor,’ ‘‘ behavior,” 
“clamor,” etc., is dropped; but it is inconsistently and unwisely 
allowed to remain in the spelling of “Saviour.” An innumerable 
host of archaic spellings and words have been relegated to the 
past where they belong; yet there has been only a beginning 
made toward the modernization of the English, and there seems 
really no reason why a hundred changes should not have been 
made where the American Revisers have made one. To be sure, 
they say that they did not forget ‘that they were dealing with 
a venerable monument of English usage, and have been careful 
not to obliterate the traces of its historic origin and descent.” 
So they claim only to have removed those archaisms which are 
most offensive to the ear or eye, or are unintelligible to the 
ordinary reader. But there remain untouched thousands of 
archaisms quite as bad as those displaced, e¢. g., ‘‘assay”’ (for 


attempt), ‘the more part’’ (for majority), ‘almsdeeds,” 
“haply,” “betwixt,” “clave unto him,” “mine oil,” “gainsay- 


ing,” “holden,” “wax not weary,” “evil affected against,” 
“divers” (diseases) , ‘not to adventure himself,” etc.; a complete 
list would be almost endless, and every, one of them might have 
been—should have been— modernized. 

In a large number of passages the interpretation itself has 
been altered or improved. ‘Justice’ is rightly given instead of 
“judgment” in Matt. 23:23. ‘Very religious” is better than 
‘somewhat superstitious” in Acts 17:22. “A factious man’’ is 
better than ‘‘a man that is heretical” in Titus 3:10. ‘Add one 
cubit unto the measure of his life” is better than ‘‘add one cubit 
unto his stature” in Matt.6:27. The reading of John 14:1, 
“Believe in God, believe also in me,” represents the prevailing 
interpretation of scholars. But there still remain some passages 
which needed, and should have received, improvement; ¢. g., the 
word “swellings” (@vowwces), in 2 Cor. 12: 20, is entirely unin- 
telligible to the reader—it means in this connection ‘inflation 
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with pride,” “‘self-assertion ;” in 1 Cor. 13:12 ‘‘darkly” is not the 
best English word to translate év aivéywati, which here means 
“indistinctly,” “‘in dim and distorted form” (the figure being 
that of seeing oneself in the imperfect metal mirrors of that age) ; 
and would it not be well to remove the ambiguity and indirec- 
tion from Matt. 5: 48 by translating, ‘‘ Beye therefore perfect,” 
instead of, ‘‘ Ye therefore shall be perfect” (compare the parallel 
saying, Luke 6:36), since the imperative force is certainly 
intended ?° 

This first issue of the American Standard Edition of the 
Revised Bible is printed in but one size of type (long primer), 
large and clear, upon a broad page. Doubtless other issues, in 
various sizes of type and various forms, will follow. We need 
copies which can be bought for a small price, and the Old and 
New Testament in separate volumes. But it would be a benefit 
to the eyes of Bible students and readers if this large-type issue 
could come into more general use. A good set of maps, with 
an index of places, accompanies this edition. 

With regard to the work as a whole, one can have no hesita- 
tion in saying that the American Standard Edition is by far, 
and in every respect, the best English translation of the Bible 
in existence, both for scholars and for people. If it has been 
possible to indicate some elements in which it falls short of the 
ideal English Bible, it must be remembered that there is differ- 
ence of opinion as to the nature of the ideal, that an ideal is 
more easily conceived than realized, and that a great ideal such 
as this is can be achieved only by successive stages. Several 
such stages have been passed in the growth of the English 
Bible, and the beginning of the twentieth century has witnessed 
the most advanced stage in the process. It is the privilege, but 
also the duty, of every man, woman, and child in America 


®So BLass, Grammar of New Testament Greek (p. 209), H. Holtzmann, Meyer, 
B. Weiss, Wendt, and nearly all interpreters. There is nothing to be gained, and 
much to be lost, by transferring to the English the idiom of the future indicative for 
the imperative, which came from the Hebrew into the Septuagint and from the 
Septuagint into certain passages of the New Testament. This idiom is almost 
unknown to the English language for commands in the positive form, and does not 
convey the right idea to the English reader, since it denotes promise rather than com- 
mand, and wrongly removes the thought from the present to the future. 
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(Great Britain may speak for herself) to use the best English 
translation of the Bible which is available to them, namely, the 
edition of 1901. Fortunately the Revised Version is already 
well known and widely used among us; all scholars and well- 
trained ministers have adopted it, while an innumerable host of 
Sunday-school teachers and educated laymen have it in their 
hands. To all such, and to those who have still to learn that 
the Authorized Version of 1611 is and ought to be superseded, 
this American Standard Edition of the Revised Version is to be 
insistently commended. All who have at heart the supremacy 
of the Christian religion, and who wish for a spread of the 
knowledge of and reverence for the Bible, should promote the 
use of the best English translation of the Bible which has yet 
been prepared. 


A Meditation. 


Rev. 3:21. ‘‘He that overcometh, to him will I give to sit 
down with me in my throne, as I also overcame, and sat down 
with my Father in his throne.” 


God is the great servant; he rules the universe through what he 
does for it; he is supreme because he has given all to all, and himself 
for all, in perpetual outgoing of heart and life. Jesus Christ has over- 
come all oppositions to the free, godlike doing of the works of love, 
and has given himself in perfect surrender for our sake. Overcoming 
thus, and attaining to the perfection of loving service, he has entered 
into the supremacy of God, and sat down, as it were, at his side. To 
one who overcomes selfishness and self-will, and follows Christ in love 
dna service, attaining to the likeness of the Master, the heavenly voice 
promises admission to a place at the Master’s side. The overcoming 
that set Christ beside the Father will set any soul of man beside Christ. 


WILLIAM NEWTON CLARKE. 


THE HUMANITARIAN ELEMENT IN THE OLD 
TESTAMENT LEGISLATION. 


By PROFESSOR CHARLES FOSTER KENT, PH.D., 
Yale University, New Haven, Conn. 


A FULL recognition of the fact that the Old Testament law 
represents centuries of development is essential to the apprecia- 
tion of its true character and spirit. The old hypothesis that 
one age and author produced the entire law not only involves 
that author in glaring inconsistencies and positive contradictions, 
but also makes him utter in the same breath commands which 
reflect the cruel, revengeful spirit of primitive man and precepts 
which were made by Jesus the corner-stones of his gospel. The 
unity of the great and heterogeneous body of enactments found 
in the Old Testament is not due to the dominant influence of 
one human mind or creative epoch, but to the divine purpose 
which was gradually being revealed and realized in the life and 
institutions and ideals of the Israelitish race. It is the unity of 
the ‘blade, the ear, and the full corn in the ear.’”’ The incom- 
plete has been preserved side by side with the later and more 
complete expression of the same principle. The Old Testament 
preserves many usages at which ‘‘God winked”’ in olden time. 
In the clearer light of modern study the law may be defined as 
the record of the work of consecrated and spiritually enlightened 
priests and scribes who sought (1) to glean out and give promi- 
nence and permanence to that which was best in the customs of 
their age; (2) to eliminate, or at least to mitigate, the evils of 
current practices by substituting better standards and usages; 
and (3) to hold up before their race nobler and more perfect 
ideals, and to present these in such concrete form that all might 
appreciate and attain to them in life and conduct. Hence the 
laws may be classified broadly as: First, tabulations and codifica- 
tions of existing customs which were already generally recognized 
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as binding upon the community. Obviously these did not origi- 
nate with the lawgiver, but grew out of the life of the people. 
To this first class belong many of the earlier laws, as, for 
example, those which countenance the divorce of the wife at 
the will of the husband, the institution of slavery, and the 
extreme penalties in punishment of disobedience to parents. 
All are inherited from the barbarous past and were shared in 
common with all oriental peoples. They certainly do not 
represent the real spirit of the Old Testament legislation. 

The second class includes those laws which aim to reform 
and elevate existing usages, as, for example, the command that 
only the man himself who had committed a crime be punished, 
and not, as formerly, his entire family; or the injunction that 
the master be considerate in the treatment of his slave. 

To the third class belong those laws which appeal, not merely 
to the cold sense of justice, but also to the feeling of love 
toward man and beast. They constitute the unique and original 
element in the Old Testament codes. They, together with the — 
laws of the second group, reveal the true character and spirit of 
the Israelitish legislation. Like the sermons of the prophets, 
they represent the strenuous efforts of certain inspired teachers 
of the Hebrew race to lead their nation onward and upward to 
the realization of the divine ideal revealed to them. 

Like the sages, however, who were in close touch with the 
possibilities and limitations of the people whom they were 
seeking to lead, they were also governed by practical considera- 
tions. They did not essay the impossible and make the mistake 
of trying to revolutionize in a moment the inherited customs of 
their race. Fortunately they were men of their age, and there- 
fore far better fitted to lead it than idealists whose conceptions 
may have been much nearer perfection. As it was, there is 
clear evidence—many unconscious confessions—that they often 
feared that their standards were so high that the ignorant nation 
which they were endeavoring to guide upward would never 
attain to them. Especially where the observance of a law called 
for self-denial and the appeal was primarily to the higher sensi- 
bilities, do they introduce additional motives, frequently very 
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utilitarian, in order to influence the people. Thus they are 
assured that, if they will remit the interest due them from the 
needy, Jehovah will prosper their every undertaking. Else- 
where they are commanded to give generously to the poor, 
lest Jehovah’s displeasure be visited upon them because of their 
hard-heartedness. In many*cases the formal enactments of the 
lawgivers are only veiled exhortations, revealing the spirit 
of the prophet in the heart of the priest. Repeatedly in com- 
mands enjoining benevolence and consideration for the needy 
and dependent they remind the people that their ancestors were 
penniless slaves in the land of Egypt, and that gratitude com- 
pels them to observe this divine law. Only by its faithful 
observance can the Hebrews expect to enjoy Jehovah’s blessing 
upon their efforts. 
While the standards of the lawgivers may not always have 
been as exalted as those of the prophets, it is obvious that they 
gained the hearing of the masses when their more gifted col- 
leagues spoke, like the princely Isaiah, into ears that heard not. 
People would understand and heed the plain ‘Thou shalt” and 
“Thou shalt not” of the law, although they might jeer, as did 
the audiences of Jeremiah, at the prophetic word. When the 
people could be influenced solemnly to ratify a law, as they did 
the Book of the Covenant at the great reformation under Josiah 
in 621 B.C., or the Priestly Code, in the days of Nehemiah and 
Ezra, a great and lasting victory was won for right and progress. 
To appreciate the humanitarian laws of the Hebrews it is 
necessary to realize their historical setting. They represent, not 
the full light, but the foregleams of that heavenly flame of love 
which burned transcendently in the heart of the Christ.. Some of 
them seem dim and flickering to us who stand in the full light 
of Christianity and of the noble philanthropic movements of the 
present day; but we must remember that outside the circle of 
Israel’s inspired teachers the one law almost universally recog- 
nized was that of might and woe to the needy or defenseless. The 
more highly civilized a nation, the more refined seemed to be its 
cruelty. Assyria, for example, rich in art and learning, with 
a highly developed legal and religious system, gloried most in 
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its organized robberies and wanton cruelty to the helpless peoples 
which it gathered into its net. In their public inscriptions the 
Assyrian kings tell with manifest exultation and pride of the 
hundreds of cities and towns pillaged, burned, and reduced to 
unsightly ruins. In their records they recount and on their 
monuments they picture the thousands of captives, old and 
young, whom they impaled on stakes before the eyes of horrified 
kinsmen, or else dragged away as captives in galling fetters 
which made the life of the victims one long death-agony. 

To facilitate the comparison of the detailed laws, their 
essential ideas are presented in the form of a paraphrase. Kin- 
dred enactments are grouped together and then arranged within 
each group in approximately chronological order. The four 
distinct stages, represented by the four great groups or codes 
of law, are distinguished. The earliest laws are found chiefly in 
Exodus, chaps. 20-24 and 34; and since they reflect the legal 
usage of the Hebrews from the earliest time to about 800 B.C., 
they are classified under the head of Primitive Codes. The 
code which became the basis of Josiah's great reformation in 
621 B.C., and which is now found in chaps. 5-26 and 28 of the 
book of Deuteronomy, is designated as the Deuteronomic Code. 
It represents approximately the development of Israelitish law 
between 800 and 600 B.C. The peculiar group of laws coming 
from the earlier days of the Babylonian exile, and found in 
Leviticus, chaps. 17-26, is designated as the Holiness Code, because 
in it the emphasis is especially placed upon the holiness — defined 
chiefly in the terms of the ceremonial—of the people of 
Jehovah. It probably assumed its present form as early as 500 
B. C., and reflects many usages and ideas current in Judah 
immediately before the fall of Jerusalem in 586 B.C. Although 
its point of view is distinctly priestly, and is determined by 
many of the influences which molded the thought of men like 
Ezekiel in the exile, yet its kinship with the Deuteronomic Code 
is marked. Both are characterized by the prominence of the 
humanitarian element. Together they contain fully two-thirds 
of the distinctively humanitarian laws in the Old Testament. 
Both reflect in fullest measure the noble teachings of the great 
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pre-exilic prophets, such as Amos, Hosea, Isaiah, and Jeremiah. 
In the reign of Josiah their exalted moral principles at last 
found free and full public expression, and, incorporated in the 
Deuteronomic Code, were accepted by the nation. The same 
principles, recast in the minds of priests who were dealing with 
the changed conditions of the exile, reappear in the Holiness 
Code. Often the same phraseology is employed. In source, 
in content, and in date the two codes constantly reveal their 
fundamental relationship. The reign of Josiah was the glowing 
center upon which was focused that which was most spiritual 
in the life of the Hebrew race. It approximates more closely 
than any other Old Testament epoch to the first Christian 
century. The connection between the two widely separated 
periods is also close. From the literature which voiced the prin- 
ciples actuating the reformers of 621 B. C. the founder of 
Christianity drew more freely than from any other Old Testa- 
ment writings. This was most natural, for therein he found 
repeatedly expressed the fundamental law of love to God and 


man. 
The remaining laws of the Old Testament, which together 


constitute the Priestly Code (complete about 400 B. C.), are 
characterized by the absence of humanitarian laws. To those 
already embodied in the earlier codes they added no new ones. 
The ritual and ceremonial religion absorbed the entire attention 
of the priestly lawgivers. Forgetting the plain teachings of its 
prophets, later Judaism put its trust in forms rather than in 
deeds of justice and mercy. From the point of view of spiritual 
religion the five centuries preceding the Christian era are com- 
paratively barren. The relationship of the first Christian cen- 
tury with them is in reality not nearly as close as with the 
sixth and seventh centuries B. C. 

Arranged under the head of the four great systems, the 
Primitive, the Deuteronomic, the Holiness, and the -Priestly 
Codes, which represent the five or six centuries during which 
the Old Testament legislation was taking form, the progressively 
developing humanitarian ideals of the Israelitish race are clearly 
revealed. 
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I. KINDNESS TOWARD ANIMALS. 


It is interesting to note that the modern societies for the 
prevention of cruelty to animals find their charter in the Old 
Testament. The principle laid down by the Hebrew sages, 
“A righteous man regards the life of his beast” (Prov. 12: 10), 
is the basis for definite laws in the Deuteronomic and Holiness 
Codes. These enactments aim not merely to prevent cruelty, 
but also to engender that tender consideration for the comfort 
of dumb animals that makes cruelty impossible. Even the wild 
beasts command the kindly interest of the lawgiver. It is 
difficult to find an analogy in all ancient literature. 

1. Command not to muzzle the threshing ox Deut. 25: 4). 


Deuteronomic Code. 

“The laborer is worthy of his hire,” even though he is only a beast (Deut. 25: 4). 

The oxen which tread out your grain at threshing time shall 
not be muzzled, but left free to eat a portion of the grain as 
they perform their work. 

2. Command to let the land rest in the seventh year, that 
the wild animals may have food (Exod. 23: 116, Lev. 25: 5-7). 


Redaction of Primitive Codes. 


One object of the seventh year of rest is that the beasts of the field may have 
plenty of food (Exod. 23: 116). 


For six years shall the land be tilled and its produce 
gathered in, but in the seventh year there shall be no culti- 
vation of the soil. It shall be allowed to lie fallow, that the 
poor may gather what grows of itself, and that what remains 
may be for food for the wild animals. 


Holiness Code. 

Beasts, domestic and wild, to share alike in the natural products in the seventh 
year (Lev. 25: 5-7). 

In the seventh year of rest the owners of land or trees or 
vines are prohibited from claiming as their own that which 
grows on their property, but all the natural produce shall be 
a common possession to be shared alike as food by master, 
servant, resident alien, domestic cattle, and the wild beasts of 
the land. 

3. Command to let beasts of burden rest (Exod. 23: 12). 
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Redaction of Primitive Codes. 

The sabbath for beast of burden as well as man (Exod. 23: 12). 

Within six days shall all work be done, and the seventh shall 
be devoted to rest, that the beasts may have the rest which they 
need after their six days of toil. 

4. Command not to take mother bird with young or eggs 
(Deut. 22:6, 7). 


Deuteronomic Code. 

The parent relation even in birds to be carefully respected (Deut. 22:6, 7). 

A man finding a bird’s nest may take, as his possession by 
right of discovery, the young birds or the eggs, but he must not 
take the mother with them. Only by thus respecting the parental 
relation in beasts as well as men can man hope to enjoy that 
prosperity which Jehovah has promised to those who observe 
this sacred obligation." 

5. Command not to slay both a cow or ewe and its young on 
the same day (Lev. 22: 27, 28). 

Holiness Code. 
Laws respecting the sacrifice of young animals (Lev. 22:27, 28). 


Of the animals suitable for sacrifice the young shall be 
allowed to remain with their mother at least seven days. Not 
until they are eight days old shall they be acceptable as an 
offering. Then it is forbidden to kill both the mother and 
young on the same day. 


II. PRECAUTIONS AGAINST ACCIDENT. 
(Deut. 22: 8.) 

The same delicate feeling which prompted tender considera- 
tion for dumb beasts led the Hebrew lawgivers to anticipate in 
one instance our modern building laws which aim to guard 
against the possibility of accident. 

Deuteronomic Code. 
In building, to guard against anything endangering human life (Deut. 22:8). 
In building a house the owner must provide a strong parapet 


t The motive underlying this command is suggested by kindred laws (as that pro- 
hibiting the slaying of both an ox or ewe and its young on the same day), and by the 
concluding words, “that it may be well with you, that you may prolong your days,” 
which were also added by the Deuteronomist to the command to honor human parents 
(Deut. 5:16). 
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around the outside of the roof to guard from accident those who 
use its flat surface for rest or recreation. 


III. MEASURES PREVENTIVE OF CRUELTY TO THE UNFORTUNATE. 


While always just and sometimes harsh, according to our 
modern conceptions, in the punishment of crime, the Old Testa- 
ment laws were never cruel in the methods which they employed. 
Among most peoples of antiquity little attention was paid to 
human suffering, and no form of corporal punishment was 
deemed too severe for the criminal. Flaying, impaling on 
stakes, crucifixion, burning, dismembering, blinding, and kindred 
horrors were in common use throughout the ancient world; but 
such punishments were never countenanced by the Hebrew law- 
givers. Capital punishment, exile, in one extreme case cutting 
off the hand, beating, and-fines were the punitive measures which 
they employed. They also carefully guarded against excesses, 
and that other characteristic oriental evil — injustice due to per- 
sonal favoritism or malice. 

Social problems were also prominent in ancient Israel, and 
the wise, practical way in which they are dealt with in the Old 
Testament law is exceedingly interesting and instructive. They 
recognized the unfortunate, the needy, and the dependent, as 
well as the vicious classes, and endeavored by special legislation 
to protect their rights and ameliorate their condition. Their 
position would today be classified as in many respects socialistic. 
That those who had, owed certain obligations to those who had 
not, was clearly postulated. Many of their laws sought to indi- 
cate definite ways in which those obligations could be discharged. 
They are wise suggestions rather than impersonal enactments. 
To most of them no penalty is attached for their infringement 
other than Jehovah’s displeasure. 

. Moderation in inflicting the bastinado (Deut. 25: 2, 3). 


Deuteronomic Code. 
Precautions against injustice or excessive severity in punishing criminals (Deut. 
25:2, 3). 
- When a criminal has been found guilty of a misdemeanor, 
he shall not be maltreated. To protect him from private malice 
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or injustice, he shall be beaten in the presence of the judge who 
condemned him, and a careful record kept of the number of 
blows administered. Forty shall be the maximum number given 
for any offense, since excessive punishment is a degradation incon- 
sistent with the respect which should be paid to a human being, 
even though he be a criminal. 

2. The family of a criminal not to suffer with him (Deut. 
24:16). 
Deuteronomic Code. 


Relatives not to be punished for a crime committed by one of their family 
(Deut. 24: 16). 

Contrary to primitive usage, parents shall not be held respon- 
sible and punished for crimes committed by their children, nor 
children for the crimes of their parents. Every criminal shall 
alone be held responsible for his own crimes. 

3. Consideration in taking pledges (Deut. 24:10, 11). 


Deuteronomic Code. 

The lender to select the article given in security (Deut. 24: 10, 11). 

In taking something in security for a loan the lender shall 
not go into the house to take his pledge, but shall leave to the 
borrower the selection of the article offered, that the latter may 
be delivered from needless privation. 

4. Return of garments taken in pledge (Exod. 22: 26, 27; 
Deut. 24:12, 13). 

Primitive and Deuteronomic Codes. 

The poor man’s garment to be returned to him at night (Exod. 22:26, 27; Deut. 
24:12, 13). 

In the case of a loan between Israelites, if the borrower be 
a poor man, and therefore obliged to give his mantle as security, 
it shall not be retained over night by the lender, but returned to 
its owner by sunset, for it is his bed and only protection against 
the cold of night. Jehovah will punish the disregard of this law 
and richly reward its faithful observation.’ 


2It is interesting to note that in both codes this law is enforced by special exhor- 
tations. In Exodus it is in the form of a warning: when the wronged borrower cries 
unto Jehovah, his cry will be heard by the gracious God. Failure to observe it is a 
crime. In Deuteronomy care in returning garments is regarded as an act of virtue, 
calling forth the blessings of the borrower and the approval of Jehovah. Ezekiel 
classifies it among the most common and heinous crimes (Ezek. 18:7, 12; 33:15.) 
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5. Not to take a millstone in pledge (Deut. 24:6). 
Deuteronomic Code. 

A necessity to the life of a family not to be taken as security (Deut. 24:6). 

A handmill, daily used to prepare the food for a family, or 
the upper millstone, without which the mill is useless, shall 
never be taken as security for a loan or debt, for to do so would 
deprive the family of the means of supplying its daily bread and 
thus of maintaining its life. 


IV. TREATMENT OF DEPENDENT CLASSES. 
1. Justice to hired servants (Deut. 24:14, 15; Lev. 19: 136). 


Deuteronomic and Holiness Codes. 

The wages of the needy to be paid promptly when due (Deut. 24:14, 15; Lev. 
19: 136). 

The wages of a hired servant, whether he be a Hebrew or an 
alien, if he be poor, must not be withheld from him when they 
are due, but must be paid to him promptly at the close of his 
day’s labor; for he counts upon receiving them to supply his 
pressing needs, and, if disappointed, he may arouse Jehovah’s 
displeasure against the one thus wronging him. — 


2. Consideration for slaves (Exod. 23:12; 21:26, 27; Deut. 
15:12-15, 18; 21: 11-14; Lev. 25:39, 40a, 43). 
Redaction of Primitive Codes. 

The sabbath instituted that the slaves may rest (Exod. 23: 12). 

The aim of the sabbath is that the beasts of burden and 
slaves of the household may rest from labor as well as the 
master. 


Primitive Codes. 

Reparation for injury done to slaves by their masters (Exod. 21: 26, 27). 

If a master inflict a serious injury upon his slave, like the 
loss of an eye or limb, the slave shall receive his freedom in 
reparation for the injury received, and the master shall be pun- 
ished by the loss of his slave. 

Holiness Code. 

Treatment of a Hebrew slave (Lev. 25 : 39, 40a, 43). 

If a Hebrew because of poverty sells himself to a fellow- 
Hebrew, he shall not be regarded or treated as a slave, but rather 
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as a hired servant or as a resident alien who puts himself under 
the protection of a patron. The one to whom he sells himself 
shall not treat him harshly, but is ever to remember that they 
are both brothers, children of the same God, who guards the 
defenseless and will reward considerate action. 

3. Consideration for the feelings of captives (Deut. 21: 10-14). 

If among those captured in war a Hebrew finds a fair female 
captive whom he desires to make his wife, he shall not do so at 
once, but shall first take her to his home. There she shall 
(shave her head and pare her nails and) take off the garb of a 
captive as a symbol that she is no longer forsaken, but has found 
a husband and is about to be admitted into the ranks of Jeho- 
vah’s people. For a month, however, in seclusion she shall be 
allowed to mourn for her parents. Then, when she has become 
familiar and reconciled with her separation and new environ- 
ment, the Hebrew who has chosen her may make her his wife 
and claim the full rights of a husband. If in time her husband 
wishes to divorce her, he shall not sell her for money as a slave, 
for he has entered with her into the intimate relation of husband, 


but like a Hebrew wife he shall let her go forth free wherever 
she wishes. 

4. Justice to those unable to defend themselves (Exod. 
22: 22-24; Deut. 24:17, 18; 27:19). 


Redaction of Primitive Codes. 

Wrongs to widows and orphans will be avenged by Jehovah (Exod. 22: 22-24). 

Let no one wrong or take advantage of widows and orphans, 
because they have no one to defend their rights. They who 
wrong them will find in Jehovah an avenger who will hear the 
cry of the oppressed and make the wives and children of the 
oppressors widows and orphans. 

Deuteronomic Code. 

Kindness to the helpless is but just return for Jehovah’s mercy to Israel (Deut. 
24:17, 18). 

Let no one pervert the cause of the needy and helpless, of 
the resident alien and the orphan, and let no one be so hard- 
hearted as to take the garment of a poor widow in pledge for 
a debt or loan. Let every Hebrew remember how Jehovah 
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delivered him from the odious serfdom of Egypt, and the debt 
of gratitude which he therefore owes—a debt which can best 
be paid by kindness to the needy and dependent. 

A curse upon him who wrongs the defenseless (Deut. 27 : 19). 

The curse of the community, as well as Jehovah’s deep dis- 
pleasure, shall rest upon the man who perverts the cause of the. 
resident alien, the orphan, and the widow, for they are under the 
especial protection of Jehovah and the state. 

5. Justice to the poor (Exod. 23:6; cf. Deut. 15: 7-11; Lev. 
25:35). 

Primitive Codes. 
Impartial justice to the poor (Exod. 23 : 6). 


Let no one either as judge or plaintiff deprive a poor Hebrew 
of the justice which he seeks at the public tribunals. 


V. VARIOUS PHILANTHROPIC PROVISIONS FOR THE NEEDY. 

1. Leaving the gleanings (Deut. 24: 19-22; Lev. 19:9, 10; 
83+ 93). 

Deuteronomic and Holiness Codes.3 

The gleanings to be left for the needy in the community (Deut. 24: 19-22; Lev. 
19:9, 10; 23:22). 

At harvest time the owners of fields or orchards or vineyards 
shall not selfishly gather all that which the soil produces. A 
sheaf which has been forgotten, the grain which grows in the 
corners of a lot, the olives which remain on the tree after the 
first beating, and the grapes overlooked in the first gleaning, shall 
be left for those in the community, like the resident aliens, the 
orphans, and the widows, who have no possessions and no regu- 
lar means of support. Let those who have remember that their 
ancestors were penniless slaves in the land of Egypt, and that 
gratitude compels them to observe this divine law. Further- 
more, only by its faithful observance can they expect to enjoy 
Jehovah’s blessing upon their efforts. 


3 The form of the law is substantially the same in the two codes. The principle 
is applied to the olive garden only in Deuteronomy. The motives and rewards for 
the faithful observance of the law are alone presented in that book. Its importance 
is suggested by the fact that in the brief Holiness Code it is given twice in nearly the 
same words. 
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2. Sharing offerings with the dependent (Deut. 16:11, 12; 
26:11). 

Deuteronomic Code. 

The needy to share alike in the offerings and festivities at the temple (Deut. 
16:11, 12; 26:11). 

When the Hebrews bring their offerings up to Jerusalem to 
celebrate at the temple their great feasts, and especially that of 
the harvest home, they shall share their offerings and the joy 
of the festal occasion not only with those belonging to their own 
family, but also with the dependent members of the community, 
with the Levites who minister at the holy shrines, with the resi- 
dent aliens, the orphans and widows, who dwell in their towns, 
that all may rejoice together. Let no Hebrew forget that his 
race was once in bondage in Egypt; let him remember and pro- 
vide for the needs and happiness of those who, like his ances- 
tors, have no patron except Jehovah. 

3. Distribution of the tithe among the dependent members 
of society (Deut. 14: 22-29; 26:12, 13). 

Deuteronomic Code. 

Each individual himself to dispose of his tithe two out of three years, remember- 
ing in so doing the needy (Deut. 14: 22-27). 

To provide a definite means of support for the dependent 
classes, as well as to sustain religious worship, every Hebrew 
who possesses property shall each year set aside a tenth of all his 
products. Two out of every three years he shall bring the tithe 
of his grain and oil and wine and the firstlings of his flocks, or 
the money equivalent of the same, to the sanctuary, where he 
shall provide therewith a sumptuous feast, which he shall share 
with his family and poor members of the community, such as 
the landless Levites. 

The whole tithe on the third year to go directly to the dependent classes (Deut. 
14: 28, 29). 

In the third year, however, the tithe shall be turned over by 
each individual to the public storehouse within each town, and 
thence distributed to the Levites, who have no property, and to 
the poor classes, such as the resident aliens, the orphans, and the 
widows of the community, that their wants may be satisfied and 
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that Jehovah’s blessing may rest upon the nation which thus 
nobly relieves the needs of the distressed within its ranks. 

The oath assuring the full payment of the triennial tithe (Deut. 26:12, 13). 

It is also enacted that, when each Hebrew in the third year 
has turned over his tithe to the Levites and the other dependent 
members of the community in which he resides, he shall 
solemnly declare before Jehovah that he has delivered the tithe 
in full to those to whom it belongs, withholding or forgetting 
nothing, and that he has in every respect conformed to this law. 


[To be completed in the next number.| 
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KNOWING CHRIST AFTER THE FLESH. 
(2 Cor. 5 : 16.) 


By Rev. H. FRANCIS PERRY, PuH.D., 
Chicago, Ill. 


THE odp€ of the Pauline theology is the life of the unregen- 
erate man standing over against the wvedwa, the divine dynamic 
which initiates and sustains the life of the saint. The term is 
used by Paul with many shades of meaning: in a purely physi- 
cal sense meaning the fleshly body, 2 Cor. 3:3; in a corporate 
sense, for family or race, Rom. 9:3; 11:14; in a corporeal 
sense, as a contrast to the higher nature, Col. 2:5; in a ‘‘semi- 
ethical sense,’’ as Professor Stevens names it, in which the cap£ 
is the poisoned well from which the anti-spiritual forces draw 
cheer, Rom. 7:18, 25. But it is in the full ethical sense that it 
is found in 2 Cor. 5:16; to ‘know Christ after the flesh” is to 
know him when one is an unconverted, sinful man. Such 
knowledge ceased with the apostle at his conversion. - 

Paul’s conversion was the determining point of his evangeli- 
zation and the ground of his theology. Inthe light which shone 
from the ascended Christ upon the persecutor on the way to 
Damascus there was a personal radical change for the man who 
had carried Pharisaism to its last analysis; but there was also 
the solution for many questions of spiritual life. Whether it 
was a moral or a mental impulse which prepared him for the 
change, one thing is beyond peradventure: all that he afterward 
amplified into doctrinal statements was in germ in his conver- 
sion. 

From the time he saw that Christ had died for all men, Paul 
refused to know his fellow-men according to the “ flesh’’ stand- 
ards. Before his conversion the distinctions of race and rank 
and caste were very important. From the time of his conver- 
sion he resolutely refused to let them have weight with him. 
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His conversion had obliterated the distinction of Jew and gen- 
tile, of bond and free, and had shown that back of wealth or 
poverty, of wisdom or ignorance, was a man for whom Christ 
had died and whose manhood was the great central fact. Simi- 
larly he gained a new standard whereby to judge Christ. No 
greater change had been made by his conversion than in his 
estimate of Christ. Before his conversion he thought of Christ 
according to a prejudiced ‘“fleshly” standard, according to 
appearances, according to the pharisaic estimate. He was a 
despised Nazarene,.a disturber of the nation, a pretender, a 
blasphemer, justly persecuted and crucified. After his conver- 
sion, from the moment when it flashed upon his mind that Christ 
was a universal Redeemer dying for all men, Paul recognized 
him as Messiah, Reconciler, Lord, born into the kingly city of 
Bethlehem, living a lowly life in.order to raise men to spiritual 
heights, dying as God’s great gift to the world. Ina word, he 
knew him according to his true, inner, spiritual nature. He had 
brushed appearances aside and now knew spiritual reality. The 
man in whom such a startling change had taken place was nothing 
less than a new creature. ‘He was another man in another 
universe.’ He lived beside men who still judged according to 
appearances, but there was no doubt of his own passing from 
death to life. Asa new creature in Jesus Christ, he knew his 
Lord as he had never known him before, after ‘the spirit.” 

The same contrast may be seen today. We do not know the 
real Christ until we know him after the spirit. This will be to 
know him in his redemptive purpose, and, without ignoring his 
life and his precepts, to accentuate his atonement upon Calvary. 
It is possible to talk of Christ and to call oneself by his name 
and yet not to know him according to the spirit. To know him 
after the flesh is to have a superficial knowledge according to 
the appearances, but to omit largely the divine element of his 
character. The radical socialist knows Christ after the flesh 
when, applauding his name, he thinks of Jesus only as a bread 
king; as a powerful advocate of the poor man, and as the foe 
of the rich. For he applauds a Jesus of his own imagination, 
not the Christ of the gospels. The mere formalist in religion 
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also knows Christ after the flesh. In creed and prayer and 
song he takes the name of the Lord upon his lips, but his heart 
is filled with selfishness and worldliness. He might even defend 
the dogmas of his church and break lances with the unbeliever, 
but it is only for a Christ after the flesh that he battles, and in 
his blindness he fancies he is accumulating merit. The unre- 
ligious philanthropist knows Christ after the flesh. He would 
regenerate the world with improved dwellings and more leisure 
and better wages and art and literature. The philanthropy of 
Jesus is praised, but the idea of the spiritualsregeneration of the 
individual as the basis of a better society is neglected. 

Many an ethical teacher knows Christ after the flesh when 
he argues that sin is ignorance; that to dispel ignorance is to 
remove the sin; that, if the world knows what beauty and duty 
are, it will eagerly follow Jesus, the great ethical teacher. This 
is a radiant theory, but dissolves and disappears in the prism of 
actual test. The new ethics of the Sermon on the Mount is 
delightful in the eyes of such an ethical teacher, but the teach- 
ing of Jesus regarding sin and salvation is obnoxious and almost 


vulgar. Such a teacher knows Christ after the flesh. 

Men need today to know the Christ after the spirit, the reve- 
lation of the Father, the Redeemer dying, rising, and enthroned 
for his brethren. To know him after the flesh is to be carnal. 
To know him after the spirit is to be spiritual. 
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THE MINISTRY OF TEACHING IN THE SUNDAY 
SCHOOL. 


By REv. THOMAS D. ANDERSON, D.D., 
Central Baptist Church, Providence, R. I. 


TEACHING is a duty imposed on the disciples of Christ by 
the great commission: ‘‘Go ye and make disciples of all the 
nations, teaching them to observe all things whatsoever I com-: 
manded you.” The teacher was one of the ministers of the 
early church. ‘He gave some to be apostles; and some 
prophets ; and some evangelists ; and some pastors and ¢eachers ; 
for the perfecting of the saints, unto the building up of the 
body of Christ.” And, surely, if we believe that our religion 
has a rational foundation; if we are the advocates of an intelli- 
gent faith ; if, as the apostle teaches, a Christian ought to be 
“ready always to give answer to every man that asketh a reason 
concerning the hope that is in him,’’ we must believe that in 
some place, at some time, in some way, definite, consecutive, 
systematic instruction must be imparted. 

As advocates of Christianity we must teach, because we 
accept a book, or rather a collection of religious literature, as 
our rule of faith and practice. If we accepted any creed formu- 
lated by a church council, or any catechism prepared by a set of 
ecclesiastical teachers, as having final authority, our task of 
teaching would be simpler than it now is. But since we, as 
Protestants, demand that all creeds or confessions of faith shall 
be compared with the teaching of certain Holy Scriptures, and 
since we give to every man the right of individual judgment in 
passing upon the results of this comparison, we are in duty 
bound to give to those who are to pass sentence ample instruc- 
tion in the Scriptures which must form the standard of judgment. 

While the acceptance of the Bible as a standard of faith and 
practice lays on us the obligation to teach, that obligation is 
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emphasized as we consider the character of the literature of 
which the Bible is composed. A large part of that literature 
consists of history and biography, and without a knowledge of 
the historic facts it is impossible to come into fullest sympathy 
with the religious teaching. However stimulating the words of 
the prophets may be, even to the uninformed reader, those 
words take on a new significance, gain a more fascinating 
charm, and, frequently, exert a more quickening influence, as 
they are considered in connection with the experience in which 
they were born. And as we turn to Him of whom the prophets 
did write, we find that we can be led to form a true estimate of 
his character only through a profound and reverent study of the 
experiences in which that character was revealed. Christianity 
is pre-eminently a historical religion, and as it cannot be under- 
stood, so, surely, it cannot be propagated without paying special 
attention to historical facts; he who repeats again and again 
the exhortation, ‘Come to Christ!’’ may well consider that the 
meaning of this exhortation will be proportionate to the knowl- 
edge of Christ’s character possessed by the person to whom he 
appeals. The exhortation ‘‘Come to Christ!” is meaningless 
except as it has been preceded by definite instruction as to who 
Christ is. 

Again, the literature of the Bible is not all of the same date. 
The time intervening between one portion of Scripture and 
another is often measured by centuries; and if the student of 
the Bible, for lack of instruction, treats the different writings as 
if proceeding from the same age, he is in danger of gross mis- 
interpretation. If Abraham is to be judged by the same canons 
which we apply to the apostle John, and no allowance is made 
for those who lived in the time of the Judges as compared with 
those who heard the teachings of Christ, the ethical student who 
turns to the Scriptures for help in his perplexity will be driven 
by those Scriptures into a state of despair. 

Once more, the statements of the Scriptures, even according 
to the testimony of the Scriptures themselves, are not all of equal 
authority. Certain biblical writers do not hesitate to impeach 
the authority of certain of their predecessors. Jesus, Paul, 
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and the author of the epistle to the Hebrews intimate, yes, dis- 
tinctly affirm, that the teaching of those olden times needs to be 
modified, that rites and observances once obligatory under the 
law are not required under the dispensation of grace, and that 
“the covenant made with the fathers decayeth and waxeth old 
and is ready to vanish away.” In view of these conflicting 
authorities surely there is need of teaching in order to distin- 
guish between ‘the things that can be shaken” and may fall, 
and ‘the things which cannot be shaken” and forever remain. 
If, in general, teaching is demanded of the Christian advo- 
cate by the character of his religion, and especially by the 
character of the book which he accepts as a standard, it is 
demanded in our day that that teaching shall be systematic and 
exact because of the general educational advantages afforded 
by our public schools. Our public schools may not be beyond 
criticism, but in several respects they are far in advance of most 
of our Sunday schools. Their teaching is scientific and exact. 
The pupil is taught not only to observe facts, but to observe 
them in their relations. As his education advances, he is taught 
to challenge his early notions or beliefs, and not even to accept 
his teacher’s statement, until that teacher explains his statement, 
and calls attention to the facts or reasons on which it is based. 
If, then, the religious teaching which such pupils receive consists 
simply of pious exhortations or dogmatic iterations of traditional 
beliefs, with little or no reference to the historical or rational 
grounds on which those beliefs are based, the pupil is likely, 
in intellectual reaction, either to discard religion or, at least, 
suspend his religious thinking, or else to regard religion as an 
other-worldly affair, not very closely or indissolubly connected 
with the affairs of this life. But when these pupils are taught 
that Christianity has a local habitation as well as a name, when 
they learn that the historical facts in which its revelations are 
given are connected with definite portions of the earth’s surface, 
of which they have studied in their geography, and especially 
when they are brought to observe how the principles of their 
ancestral religion have been a potent force in the daily lives of 
men and of nations who have acted their part in human history, 
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they will come to recognize in religion an efficient factor in 
human life, and with intellectual and moral natures quickened 
will be led to take a profounder interest in the study of its 
nature and its demands. 

But, granting that this teaching is needed, does it follow 
that it must be given in the Sunday school? In reply we ask: 
Where else can it be given at once so generally and so well? 
The signs of the times seem to indicate that this teaching has 
been relegated to the Sunday school by common consent. 
Time was when religious instruction was given in the home; 
when around the fireside children were taught passages of 
Scripture, the historical facts of the Bible, or the catechism. But 
now the work of education, unless we except education in man- 
ners, is relegated from the home to the school. In the school, 
hoewever—that is, in the public school, which the very large 
majority of our children attend —distinctively religious instruc- 
tion is prohibited by law. It is true that in our private schools, 
and in our colleges which rest on private foundations, there are 
opportunities for religious instruction, which happily are often- 
times wisely improved. But for the general religious instruc- 
tion of the people no institution has so grand an opportunity as 
the church with its pulpit and its Bible school. The pulpit, 
however, is generally regarded as a place for the application and 
enforcement of religious truths, rather than for the scientific 
exposition of the Scriptures. The people are willing, sometimes 
desirous, that the preacher should lead in the work of Bible 
study, but they prefer that he should do this work elsewhere 
than in the pulpit. To the Sunday school, then, the work of 
systematic teaching of the Bible is relegated by common con- 
sent, and hither is brought the demand for definite, consecutive, 
systematic instruction in that religious literature in which God’s 
most precious revelations are recorded, and on which the 
church’s most precious doctrines are based. 

Granting that the Bible must be taught in the Sunday school, 
one may ask: What is the individual teacher to teach? That 
will depend on the experience and ability of the teacher, and 
even more on the experience and ability of the pupil. The 
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Bible was not given to men at one time, and it is not to be 
taught all at once. Instruction must be graded. Selections 
must be made according to the appetencies of the pupil. It 
would not be wise to engage a young child in the study of Job 
or Ecclesiastes, or even to impose on him the task of fathoming 
the epistle to the Romans, or that to the Colossians. The child 
should be taught, first, the stories of the Bible. To this end the 
teacher may rehearse the inimitable stories preserved in the Old 
Testament, or may present the teaching of other portions of 
Scripture in the form of a story. As the pupil advances in 
intellectual ability and moral apprehension, he may be attracted 
to the characters of the Bible. He should be made familiar with 
Abraham and with Joseph, with Moses and with Elijah, with 
Joshua and with David, until he may be led to take interest in 
Peter, in Paul, or in John, or to find an ever-deepening satisfac- 
tion in the character of Jesus of Nazareth. Truth should be 
presented as God has presented it—as a living power in living 
men. From this study of human characters the pupil may easily 
be led into a study of the Azstorical facts of the Bible. He may 
become interested in studying the facts of the life of Jesus, the 
history of Israel and Judah, considered, too, in the wider rela- 
tions with Egypt, Assyria, and Babylonia, the history of the early 
church as recorded in the book of the Acts, until later in 
advanced work he may, if he chooses, seek to construct the 
earlier history of the Hebrews, or even the history of the Jews 
after the exile. After stories, characters, and an outline of pic- 
turesque facts have been considered, the profound teaching of the 
Bible may be made the subject of systematic study. The 
student may begin with that which is at once the most impor- 
tant and the most simply presented—the teaching of Jesus; 
then he may be led to consider the teachings of the prophets 
and lawgivers of the Old Dispensation ; after these the teaching 
of the apostles, and later still such teachings as are found in 
the books of Proverbs, Job, and Ecclesiastes, or the apocalyptic 
utterances in the book of Daniel or the so-called book of the 
Revelation. 

In some such way the subject-matter may be graded. But 
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in all grades there is need of careful teaching. Men have often 
commented on the simplicity of the teaching of Jesus, but does 
not the history of interpretation prove by abundant evidence 
how a literal application of very simple words often leads men 
nto error, and how conduct which is ethically censurable is 
sometimes justified by an appeal to the plain teaching of Christ ? 
Is there not need of wise instruction in setting forth the true 
import of the teaching expressed in the command, “ Resist not 
him that is evil,” or in the injunction, “If thy right eye cause 
thee to stumble, pluck it out”? Will the young mind unguided 
always rightly interpret the parable of the Unjust Steward, or 
even that of the Laborers in the Vineyard? Can we believe 
that without a study of the method of Jesus’ teaching we can 
exactly determine what that teaching is? And if we are 
obliged to take account of method in order rightly to interpret 
the teachings of Jesus, which are presented in so remarkably 
simple a form, it surely need not surprise us if we shall be 
obliged to allow for the influence of current conceptions when 
expounding the more obscure teachings of prophets, psalmists, 
or apocalyptists, or to take into account Jewish modes of 
thought, and even rabbinical methods of instruction, in the inter- 
pretation of some of the more perplexing statements of the 
apostle Paul. 

But if this careful work of interpretation is to be done, we 
must do something more than simply reiterate the statements of 
Scripture. In order rightly to interpret the Bible it is not 
sufficient simply to be familiar with the words of Scripture. 
One must know something of the circumstances amid which 
those words were uttered, and of the motives with which they 
were expressed. Indeed, one cannot fully understand what the 
Bible says, until he has a reasonably correct conception of 
what the Bible is; and for instruction as to the mature and 
composition of the Bible the demand is becoming increasingly 
strong. 

The careful, conscientious student is not long in discovering 
that he cannot always take individual passages at their face 
value; he cannot accept every statement of the Bible as the 
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literal description of an actual historical fact, or as the final state- 
ment of an ultimate religious truth. One statement negatives 
another statement; a universal affirmation at one point is bal- 
anced by a partial denial at another. The Bible certainly can- 
not be regarded simply as a moral or religious code in which 
the rules of life are expressed in exact and unalterable form; 
therefore the question presses: What is the Bible? And to 
this question some answer ought to be given in Sunday-school 
instruction. In some schools, in some classes of some schools, or 
at least somewhere in our Sunday-school curriculum, instruction 
ought to be given as to the nature and composition of the Bible. 

What is the Bible? How did it come into being? How 
are its different parts related to each other? What is its 
authority ? What authority does it claim for itself? Are all its 
statements of equal authority, and all its teachings final ? What 
is its literary character? Are we to treat it as if it were all 
plain prose, or are we to recognize in it the play of the poet’s 
fancy? Is every declaration a literal statement of historical fact, 
or is truth sometimes put forth in the form of fiction? Should 
it be regarded as a scientific text-book addressed particularly to 
the intellect, or as an impassioned but yet reasonable appeal to 
the heart, out of which are the issues of life? Is it such a book 
that we may use it as a grab-bag, assured that the verse we draw 
out is an infallible deliverance coming immediately from the 
Spirit of God; or is it a composite literature, recording the 
experiences of many men, of many ages, in whose multiform 
experiences we find revelations at once of God and of man, and 
from which we are to make our inferences as to the nature of 
God, the destiny of man, and the conditions on which God and 
man may come into intimate and eternal union? Now, these 
are perfectly legitimate questions. They are asked by many in 
our day, and they ought to receive a reasonable answer ; and can 
we say that our Sunday schools are meeting the demands made 
upon them if they fail to provide, somewhere in their system of 
instruction, an opportunity for the thoughtful study of the prob- 
lems suggested by these questions, ofttimes most honestly asked 
and sometimes most earnestly pressed ? 
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If some such teaching as has been outlined is demanded at 
the present day, how can these demands be supplied? The 
demands certainly are exacting; yet they are not all made of the 
individual teacher, but only of our Sunday-school system. It is 
not demanded that everyone who meets a class should be an 
accomplished teacher, but it is most urgently demanded that we 
should have accomplished teaching in our Sunday-school ‘cur- 
riculum, and we now venture to present one or two suggestions 
as to the way in which this better type of teaching may be 
secured. 

If there is one teacher available who is capable of conduct- 
ing a normal class in which young men and young women may 
be prepared to become intelligent teachers of the Bible, let him 
(or her) start a normal class. Into this class gather those who 
have an intellectual desire to understand the Bible, and a reli- 
gious desire, or at least willingness, to teach their fellows. After 
these have had a general training in Bible study, let one prepare 
himself (or herself) to teach the “fe of our Lord, another to 
teach the lives of the prophets or great men of the Old Testa- 
ment, and yet another to teach the history of the apostolic 
church. As each takes a limited department of study, he is 
likely to become increasingly efficient in that department, and 
scholars who really desire to learn something may pass from 
one teacher to another, enjoying competent instruction in a 
course of study extending over three or more years. Perhaps 
later some member of the normal class may be ready to conduct 
a study in the teaching of Christ, or the teaching of the prophets, 
or the teaching of the apostles. 

If in some schools it is impossible to find a teacher com- 
petent to conduct a normal class, it may still be possible to find 
two or three teachers who will give their attention to different 
departments of Bible study, and thus prepare themselves to 
give increasingly efficient instruction in these departments. If 
such may be found, place them as teachers in the departments 
they have chosen, and keep them there until it shall be known 
that, at least in those departments, careful, intelligent, system- 
atic instruction is offered in the school. 
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The time has come when our force of instructors ought to 
be organized. We need to divide the work and apportion it to 
different teachers. In our general educational curriculum we do 
- not ask one instructor to teach an entire course in mathematics 
from arithmetic to conic sections. Why should we, in our 
Sunday-school curriculum, ask one instructor to teach the whole 
Bible from the story of Joseph to the Acts of the Apostles and 
the Apocalypse of John; from the parables of-the Master to the 
epistle to the Romans and the book of Job? Already our best 
Sunday-school workers have recognized the need of establishing 
grades in our course of instruction. Is it not time to take the 
advanced step and make this graded instruction still more effi- 
cient by assigning different teachers to the different grades? If 
specialization has contributed to more efficient instruction in 
schools devoted to the study of natural science and general 
literature, why should we not expect it to contribute to more 
efficient instruction in schools devoted to the interpretation of 
the Bible? 

It is not necessary that all schools should be graded at once, 
nor that every school which may well have two or three graded 
classes should at once carry the graded system throughout the 
entire school. For this general result, however desirable it may 
be, ideally, probably very few schools are now prepared. But 
the establishment of a few classes in the graded system, with 
the more competent instruction which may be reasonably 
expected from specialized teaching, will materially help the work 
by holding many whose tenure on the Sunday school is now 
slight, and in attracting to our schools earnest young people, 
who are hungering for more intelligent and more satisfactory 
instruction in the Bible. 

It is a happy augury for the success of the graded system 
that now, when the demand for graded teaching is so strong, the 
helps which may be used in preparation for such teaching are so 
numerous and commendable. The need of adopting uniform 
lessons, in order to secure the best helps, is not so great as it 
was a few years ago. The helps for consecutive or systematic 
study of different parts of the Bible are now considerable. We 
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have the series prepared by the Bible Study Union and the con- 
structive studies of the American Institute of Sacred Literature, 
and there are constantly issuing from the press works admirably 
adapted to help the teacher of ordinary intelligence to perform 
efficient work in the systematic teaching of the Bible. 

It is true that the style of teaching here emphasized, and for 
which there is an increasing demand in our day, cannot be given 
without paying the price. The Sunday school cannot perform 
the work which is demanded of it by an enlightened Christian 
church without labor on the part of many. But vicarious suf- 
fering, which is the condition of our advancing civilization, is 
also the central principle of the religion which we profess. If, 
then, we are under Christian obligation to interpret God’s word 
to our own and the coming generation, we may not excuse our- 
selves on so thoroughly un-Christian a plea as unwillingness to 
labor. The obligation we may not deny; for believing, as we 
do, in the vital importance of the teaching of the Bible to the 
perpetuation of Christianity, we are bound to be teachers. If 
those who come after us are to be swayed by the principles 
inculcated in the Bible, they certainly must be taught what those 
principles are; and if they are to exercise an intelligent faith 
rather than grovel in ignorant superstition, our teaching must be 
intelligent, scientific, and exact, as well as reverent, earnest, and 
persistent. 

The Bible has always needed an interpreter; it needs an 
interpreter today. The obligation resting upon the Christian 
church, to be discharged very largely through the Sunday 
school, is to interpret to those now living the words of the ever- 
living God. If the Bible is to continue to be a living book, its 
truths must be comprehended, exemplified, interpreted anew by 
each successive generation of men. There is a perennial sug- 
gestiveness in the conversation between Philip, the evangelist, 
and the eunuch, who was found reading Isaiah the prophet: 
‘“‘Understandest thou what thou readest?”’ ‘ How can I, except 
someone shall guide me?” 
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CONSTRUCTIVE STUDIES IN THE PRIESTLY ELE- 
MENT IN THE OLD TESTAMENT. 


By WILLIAM R. HARPER, 
The University of Chicago. 


IX. THE LAWS AND USAGES CONCERNING THE SABBATH AND KINDRED 
INSTITUTIONS, CONSIDERED COMPARATIVELY. 


§ 108. The Sabbath and Kindred Institutions in the Early Period, 
z. é., as described in (a) the Covenant Code, (4) the historical materia] 
of J and E, (c) the pre-Deuteronomic portions of Judges, Samuel, and 
Kings, and (¢@) the pre-Deuteronomic prophetic utterances (see § 59, 
note 

1. The law of the sabbath.? 

Exod. 34:21; 20:8-11; 23:12. 
. Customs connected with the sabbath. 
2 Kings 42233. 10:5), 
. Attitude of the prophets toward the sabbath. 
Amos Hos, 2: Isa. 1313, 
4. The law of the sabbatical year. 
Exod. 23: 10f.; 21: 2-11. 

§ 109. Questions and Suggestions. 

1. Consider, in examining the statements made concerning the 
sabbath, (1) why the sabbath is the only religious institution men- 
tioned in the decalogue; (2) the first word, remember, and compare 
the first word in Deut. 5: 12, observe. (3) Was either of these in any 
sense a warning equivalent to “take care,” “be on the lookout for” ? 
(4) What is the logical relation of the fourth commandment to the 
third, second, and first? Does this consist in its having originally 
had to do with the deity, as do the preceding? (5) Are there other 
variations between the two forms of the commandment given in Exod., 
chap. 20, and Deut., chap. 5? What are the variations? How shall 
we explain the existence of any variations at all? Is it possible that 

The following references are from E: Exod. 20: 8-10; 23: 10-12; 21:2-I1; 
the only reference in J is Exod. 34:21. 

? References in bold-face type are from the Covenant Code. 
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Exod. 20:9-11 and Deut. 5: 13-15 are later additions made at differ- 
ent times to an earlier form, which, as in the case of the sixth, seventh, 
and eighth commandments, consisted of only two or three words, 
‘Observe (or remember) the sabbath day to keep it holy”??? (6) What 
was involved in the command ¢0 keep it holy? (7) What may be said 
of the antiquity of the sabbath? Was it probably observed by the 
Hebrews in Egypt? (8) Was it originally connected with the new 
moon? (g) What are the chief considerations offered to show that it 
was originally a day for securing the good-will of the deity, 7. ¢.,a day 
on which Jehovah rested from his anger, and was, therefore, more 
easy to propitiate; a day, however, which might prove to be unfavor- 
able, but which might be changed to a favorable day by doing or not 
doing certain things?* (10) What, if this view is adopted, would be 
understood in particular to be the meaning of the word rest? of the 
word observe? (11) How did such strong emphasis come to be placed 
upon the idea of cessation from labor ? 

2. In respect to the usages which connected themselves with the 
sabbath, consider (1) the custom of visiting the man of God on the sab- 
bath ; (2) the custom of dividing the temple guard according as it came 
in or went out on the sabbath; (3) other early (?) customs, codified 
in later times, ¢. g., remaining inside the house (Exod. 16: 29), kindling 
no fire (Exod. 35: 3), no gathering of wood for the fire (Numb. 15 : 32- 
36), no baking or cooking (Exod. 16:23). (4) So far as the early 
records are concerned, are there. any other ideas than those of cessa- 
tion from labor and humanitarian motive ? 

3. What is to be gathered from the few allusions to the sabbath 
made by the prophets? (1) What are the people desiring to make of 
the sabbath, according to Amos? What restraint is evidently upon 
them? (2) Does Hosea’s statement seem to place the sabbath in the 
same category with days of rejoicing and mirth? (3) What is the 
significance of the frequent association (as in Isa. 1: 13) of the sabbath 
with the new moon? 

4. Consider (1) regulations relating to the release of Hebrew 
servants after six years of labor; did this imply a regularly recurring 
seventh year in which all servants were released? Had this any- 
thing to do with a sabbatical year? (2) The regulations prescribing 

3 This is the view held, for example, by EWALD, History of Jsrae/, Vol. II, p. 159; 
DILLMANN, L£xodus, p. 201; Speaker's Commentary, p. 336; DRIVER, /nutroduction, 


etc., p. 34; Briccs, Higher Criticism of the Hexateuch, pp. 181-7; MARTI, Ge- 
schichte der israelitischen Religion; et al. 


4JasTROW, American Journal of Theology, Vol. Il, pp. 312-52. 
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that the crop of every seventh year shall be given to the poor and 
the beasts; does the regulation say that all land was to lie fallow in the 
same year? Was this the recognition of a sabbatical year? (3) The 
motives underlying these regulations. 

§ 110. Constructive Work.— Prepare a statement which will indicate 
the most important factors entering into the significance of the sab- 
bath, and its characteristics as it appears in the earliest period. 

§ 111. The Sabbath and Kindred Institutions in the Middle Period, 
z. ¢., as described in the laws of Deuteronomy, in the Deuteronomic 
prophecies, and in the Deuteronomic portions of the books of Samuel 
and Kings.$ 

1. The law of the sabbath in the Deuteronomic decalogue. 

Deut. 5: 12-15. 

2. The attitude of the prophets toward the sabbath. 

Jer. 17: 19-27; Isa. 56:2, 4,6; 58:13, 14; 66:23; Lam. 1:7; 2:6. 

3. The law of the sabbatical year. 

Deut. 15: 1-18; 31: 10. 
4. Release of slaves in Jeremiah. 
Jer. 34: 8-17. 

$112. Questions and Suggestions. 

1. Consider now in detail the Deuteronomic version of the sabbath 
law, including (1) the word odserve, (2) the reference to Jehovah’s 
former command (vs. 12), (3) the provision for the rest of the servants, 
(4) the reason given for the observance of the sabbath, viz., the deliv- 
erance from the bondage of Egypt; is this an implication that the 
sabbath was not observed by the Israelites in Egypt? How is it to 
be reconciled with the reason given in Exod. 20:11? (5) The effect 
upon the observance of the sabbath of the centralization of worship at 
Jerusalem; would this not take away the ritualistic observance and 
emphasize the humanitarian idea? 

2. In an examination of the prophetic and historical allusions to 
the observance of the sabbath, consider (1) the small number of such 
references ; is there any satisfactory reason ? (2) the several items said 
by Jeremiah to have been commanded by Jehovah, viz., (2) as to bur- 
dens, (4) as to work, (c) as to hallowing the day; (3) the attitude of 
the people (Jer. 17:23); (4) the promises and threats in reference to 
its observance (Jer. 17 : 24-27) ; (5) the position assigned to the sabbath 
in connection with the observance of the covenant (Isa. 56:2, 4, 6); 


5 References in bold-face type are from the code of laws contained in Deuteron- 
omy. 
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(6) the meaning of the phrases from doing thy pleasure, and call the 
sabbath a delight (Isa. 58: 13), and the rewards offered ; (7) the sabbath 
as a time, like the new moon, for worship (Isa. 66: 23); (8) the forget- 
ting of the sabbath in the exile. 

3. Consider, in comparison with the regulations cited above 
(§§ 108, 4; 109,4), the Deuteronomic regulations concerning (1) the 
year of release of debts: (a) to whom it shall and shall not apply; (4) 
does it mean that the debt, if not paid, will be forgiven or become 
outlawed ; or that no interest will be exacted during this seventh year ; 
or that no proceedings will be taken against the debtor during that 
year ? (c) the reward promised ; (@) the motive for this law; (¢) does 
it imply an advanced commercial development ? (/) is the year a 
fixed seventh year? (g) would it encourage or discourage business ? 
(2) the regulations for the release of the Hebrew servant, noting the 
slight variations from the law given in Exodus; (3) whether Deuteron- 
omy has any regulation concerning the rest of the land (cf Exod. 
23:10f.); (4) the reading of the law prescribed for the Feast of Tab- 
ernacles during the year of release at the end of every seven years. 

4. Consider the points involved in the story of the release of slaves 
in Jeremiah’s time. 

§ 113. Constructive Work.— Prepare a brief statement showing the 
nature of the changes which are being made, and the general trend. 

§ 114. The Sabbath as Described by Ezekiel. 

1. The purpose of the sabbath. 

Ezek. 20: 12, 20, 
2. The sabbath a holy day. 
Ezek. 44:24. 
3. General profanation of the sabbath. 
Ezek. 20: 13-24; 22:8, 26; 23:38. 
4. Special worship and sacrifices for the sabbath. 
Ezek. 45:17; 46: 1-5, 12. 
5. The year of liberty. 
Ezek. 46:17. 

§ 115. Questions and Suggestions. 

1. What, according to Ezekiel, was the original purpose which the 
sabbath was to subserve? Compare the purpose also of the statutes 
(Ezek. 20:11), and the way in which both statutes and sabbaths had 
been treated by Israel. 

2. What, in Ezekiel’s time, was meant by allowing or keeping holy 
the sabbath ? 
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3. What was meant by profaning and hiding the eyes from the 
sabbath ?_ Did the Israelites simply ignore it, or did they intentionally 
do that which brought it into disrepute ? 

4. Note the special character of the offerings indicated in Ezekiel’s 
scheme for the sabbath day. What was the significance of this? Con- 
sider how the sabbath is still associated with the new moon. 

5. Note the contents of the single reference in Ezekiel to the year 
of release or liberty. 

§ 116. Constructive Work.—Summarize the position of Ezekiel, and 
indicate the relation of Ezekiel’s attitude on this question to his gen- 
eral place in prophecy. 

§ 117. Sabbath and Kindred Institutions in the Later Period, 7. ¢., as 
described in (a) the laws of the Levitical Code, (4) by the priestly 
prophets, and (c) in the priestly histories, viz., Ezra, Nehemiah, 
Chronicles. 

1. The law of the sabbath.° 

Lev. 23:3; Exod. 31 : 12-17; 35 : 1-3. 
2. Special days observed as sabbaths. 
Lev. 23: 7f., 24-32, 39; 16: 29-31; Numb. 28: 11-15, 18, 25 f.; 29:1, 7, 
12, 35- 

3. Reasons assigned for the observance of the sabbath. 
Gen. 2:2f.; Exod. 20: 11; 31: 12f., 17. 

4. Special offerings made on the sabbath. 

Lev. 23 : 38; Numb. 28: 9f.; 1 Chron. 23 : 31; 2 Chron. 2: 4; 8:13; 31:3; 
Neh. 10: 33. 

5. Emphasis laid on observance of the sabbath. 

Lev. 19:36, 30a, 26:2a,; Exod. 16: 22-30; 31: 14-16; 35:2; Numb. 
15: 32-36; Neh. 10:38; 13: 15-22. 

6. Use of the sabbath as a fixed point of time. 

Lev. 23:15 f.; 24:8; 1 Chron. 9: 32; 2 Chron. 23: 4, 8. 

7. Sabbath made known on Sinai. 

Neh, 9:14. 
8. Law of the sabbatical year. 
Lev. 25:1-7; 26:34, 35. 
g. Exile conceived of as a sabbath for the land. 
Lev. 26:34 f.; 2 Chron. 36: 21. 
10. Law of year of jubilee. 
Lev., chap. 25 ; 27:17-24; Numb. 36: 4. 


© References in bold-face type are from the Levitical Code. 
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§ 118. Questions and Suggestions. 

1. Consider (1) the form of the sabbath observance which must 
have existed during the exile, viz., the humanitarian and not the ritu- 
alistic; the adaptation of this to the possibilities of worship in this 
period, and the distinctive character which it must have given the 
Jewish community. (2) What is the meaning of the new phrases so/- 
emn rest, holy convocation, sabbath unto Jehovah? (3) What is the 
purpose of the sabbath (cf Ezekiel)? the penalty for its non-obser- 
vance ? the connection between sign and perpetual covenant ? (4) The 
reason assigned for its establishment (cf Exod. 20:11)? (5) Why 
should the kindling of fire have been prohibited in particular ? 

2. Note how the idea of rest now attaches itself to other days, viz., 
first day of the Passover, first day of the Feast of Trumpets, first and 
eighth days of the Feast of Booths, the Day of Atonement. 

3. Consider the reasons assigned for the sabbath’s observance: (1) 
because God rested on the seventh day; was there any connection 
between this reason and the fact that the teaching concerning God as 
Creator is greatly emphasized in the exilic and post-exilic periods? 
(2) because it is to serve as a sign between God and Israel; did this 
mean that it distinguished Israel from other nations which did not 
observe it ? 

4. Note the details and significance of the special offering made on 
the sabbath. 

5. Consider the rigidity with which the sabbath law was now to be 
enforced: (1) on the same plane with the honoring of father and 
mother, the reverencing of a sanctuary; (2) penalty of death imposed 
for non-observance ; (3) the story of the man who gathered sticks on 
the sabbath day and suffered death by stoning ; (4) the gathering of a 
double amount of manna on the sixth day and the absence of manna 
on the sabbath; (5) the agreement to refrain from commercial deal- 
ings on the sabbath ; (6) Nehemiah’s judicial procedure in the case of 
those violating the law. 

6. Note how the sabbath, having become a fixed date, every seventh 
day, is used as a point from which to calculate other feasts. 

7. Note the tradition preserved by Nehemiah that the sabbath was 
(first ?) made known on Sinai. 

8. Study the details of the law of the sabbatical year: (1) Is all 
agriculture to be remitted? (2) What is to be the disposition of the 
fruit and grain that grows of itself? (3) Was Palestine a land subject 
to severe famines? If so, could such a law have been observed ? 
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(4) Could it have been observed while the people were mainly agri- 
culturists, 7. ¢., before trade and commerce had come in? How would 
the people living in rural districts spend their time? (5) Is there any 
evidence that it was observed before the exile? or that it was not (cf. 
Lev. 26:34, 35)? (6) Did not its observance in later times cause 
great distress (1 Macc. 6:49, 53)? (7) What connection was there 
between this sabbatical year, with its fixed time of recurrence, and the 
year of release for slaves and debt in Deuteronomy (§§ 111, 3; 112, 3)? 

g. Consider the idea suggested that the entire period of exile is a 
period of sabbaths, now enforced because formerly unobserved. 

to. Concerning the Year of Jubilee, consider (1) the meaning of the 
name ; (2) the time fixed ; was it the fiftieth year following the seventh 
sabbatical year, that is, was it the second of two successive years of 
rest ? or did it coincide with the forty-ninth year ? (3) the procedure; 
was it,in general, like the sabbatical year ? (4) what was the regulation 
concerning sowing, reaping, gathering ? (5) concerning the restoration 
of real property ? (6) the special provision concerning dwelling-houses 
in walled cities ; the houses of the Levites; (7) the regulation concern- 
ing Hebrew and non-Hebrew slaves ; (8) concerning land dedicated to 
Jehovah and its redemption; (9) concerning the inheritance of daugh- 
ters as affected by these laws. (10) How were the people to live dur- 
ing this period of abstinence from work? (11) Is it possible that the 
law of the jubilee year is an outgrowth of the lawofthe sabbath? (12) 
What led to the choice of the fiftieth year? (13) Is there any evidence 
that this law existed before the time of the exile? (14) Was the Year 
of Jubilee ever observed ? (15) Was it a practical law, or an ideal law? 
(16) What, in general, is meant by ideal legislation ? 

§ 119. Constructive Work. 

Prepare a statement including (a) an explanation of the fact that 
such an exceedingly large place is occupied by the sabbatical system 
in the legislation and thought of this period; (4) an enumeration of 
the various points of difference between the laws and usages of this 
period and those of the Deuteronomic period ; and (c) a brief study of 
the development of the sabbatical idea in the course of Israel’s history: 

§ 120. Literature to be Consulted. 

JENNINGS, Jewish Antiquities (1808), pp. 320f.; EWALD, History of Israel (1st ed. 
1843-59, transl. 1883), Vol. I, pp. 88 f.; II, pp. 209 f.; V, pp. 166 f., 343, 400, 416; 
IDEM, Antiquities of Israel (1854, transl. 1876), pp. 97-107; KALISCH, Commentary on 
Exodus (1855), in loc. 20:8-11; HeEssEy, On the Sabbath (“Bampton Lecture,” 


1860, 3d ed. 1866); GILFILLAN, On the Sabbath (1862); Kurtz, Sacrificial Worship 
of the Old Testament (1862, transl. 1863), pp. 342 ff.; JOHNSTONE, Sunday and the 
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Sabbath (1863); R. S. POOLE, article “Chronology,” see section on “Sabbatical and 
Jubilee Years,” SmMiITH’s Dictionary of the Bible (1st ed. 1863, 2d ed. 1893); Cox, 
Literature of the Sabbath Question (1865); SCHULTZ, Old Testament Theology (1st ed. 
1869, transl. 1892), see Judex, s. v. “Sabbath,” ‘Sabbatical Year,” “Jubilee ;” 
KUENEN, The Religion of Israel (1869 f., transl. 1894), VoL I, pp. 286 f.; II, pp. 
278-84 ; Sayce, Records of the Past, Vol. 1 (1873), pp. 164 f.; OEHLER, Theology of 
the Old Testament (ist ed. 1873, 3d ed. 1891, transl. 1883), pp. 328-45; SAYCE, 
Records of the Past, Vol. VII (1876), p. 157; WELLHAUSEN, Prolegomena to the 
History of Israel (1878), pp. 112-20; J. FENTON, Early Hebrew Life (1880), pp. 24-6, 
29-32, 64-70; W. D. Love, “The Sabbath, etc.,” Bibliotheca Sacra, 1880, pp. 153-78, 
355-89, 419-39, 661-85; 1881, pp. 254-85, 524-52; SCHRADER, Cuneiform Inscrip- 
tions and the Old Testament (2d ed. 1882, transl. 1885), Vol. I, pp. 18 ff.; W.R. 
SmiTH, Prophets of Israel (ist ed. 1882, 2d ed. 1895), pp. 385 f.; FRANCIS BROWN, 
“The Sabbath in the Cuneiform Records,” Presbyterian Review, 1882, pp. 688-700; 
DILLMANN, Commentary on Genesis (5th ed. 1886} transl. 1897 f.), loc. chap. 1; 
ScHURER, History of the Jewish People in the Time of Jesus Christ (1886, transl. 1891), 
Div. II, Vol. 11, pp. 96-105 ; W. R. SMITH, articles “Jubilee,” “Sabbath,” Encyclopedia 
Britannica (1887); SAYCE, Religion of the Ancient Babylonians (“ Hibbert Lectures,” 
1887), pp. 70-77; DouGHTy, Zravels in Arabia Deserta (1888), Vol. I, pp. 151, 366; 
II, pp. 225, 306; MCCLINTOCK AND STRONG, Cyclopedia of Biblical, Theological and 
Ecclesiastical Literature (1891), articles “Jubilee,” “Sabbath,” and “ Sabbatical 
Year;” JENSEN, “ The Supposed Babylonian Origin of the Week and the Sabbath,” 
Sunday School Times, January 16, 1892; ALICE M. EARLE, Zhe Sabbath in Puritan 
New England (7th ed. 1893); F. GARDEN, article “Sabbatical Year,” SMITH’s Dic- 
tionary of the Bible (2a ed. 1893); S. CLARK (revised by J. M. FULLER), article 
“Jubilee,” SmitH’s Dictionary of the Bible (2d ed. 1893); W. E. Appis, Documents of 
the Hextateuch, 2 vols. (1893-98), see Jndex, s. v. “Jubilee,” “ Sabbath,” etc.; SAYCE, 
Higher Criticism and the Verdict of the Monuments (1893), pp. 74-7; MONTEFIORE, 
The Religion of the Ancient Hebrews (“ Hibbert Lectures,” 1893), see /nudex, s. v. 
“Sabbath;” Davis, Genesis and Semitic Tradition (1894), pp. 23-35; DRIVER, A 
Critical and Exegetical Commentary on Deuteronomy (1895), pp. 174-81; HIRSCHFELD, 
“ Remarks on the Etymology of Sabbath,” Journal of the Royal Asiatic Society, 1896, pp: 
354 f.; ABRAHAMS, Jewish Life in the Middle Ages (1897), see /ndex, s. v. “ Sabbath; ” 
Morris JASTROW, JR., “ The Original Character of the Hebrew Sabbath,” American 
Journal of Theology, Vol. I (1898), pp. 312-52; CHEYNE, Jewish Religious Life after 
the Exile (1898), pp. 66 f£.; S. R. DRIVER AND H. A. WHITE, Zhe Book of Leviticus — 
a New English Translation (Polychrome Bible, 1898), pp. 97-100; E. A. W. BupGE, 
Egyptian Magic (1899), pp. 224-8; SAYCE, Babylonians and Assyrians: Life and 
Customs (1899), p. 245; KENT, A History of the Jewish People During the Babylonian, 
Persian, and Greek Periags (1899), see Zndex, s. v. “Sabbath;” SINKER, Essays and 
Studies (1900); J. ESTLIN-CARPENTER AND G. HARFORD BATTERSBY, Zhe Hexa- 
teuch (1900), Vol. II, p. 112; T. F. WRIGHT, “Sabbath,” Mew Church Review, Janu- 
ary, 1900; W. R. SMITH AND I. BENZINGER, article “Jubilee,” Zxcyclopedia Biblica 
(1901); McCurby, History, Prophecy and the Monuments, Vol. I11 (1901), pp. 376 £.; 
Morris JAsTROW, Jr., “ Hebrew and Babylonian Accounts of Creation,” Jew7sh 
Quarterly Review, Vol. XIII (1901), pp. 648-50. 

J. SPENCER, De legibus Hebraeorum ritualibus (2d ed. 1686); WAGENSEIL, De anno 
jubilaeo Hebraeorum (1700); J. H. Mal, Maimonidis tract. de juribus anni septimi et 
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jubilaei (1708); VAN DER Harpt, De judilaeo Mosis (1728); REINECCIUS, De origine — 


jubilacorum (1730); CARPZOV, De anno jubilaeo (1730); HEBENSTREIT, De sabbato 
ante leges Mosis existente (1748); MEYER, De temporibus et diebus Hebraecorum (1755), 
pp. 341-60; MICHAELIS, Comm. in leg. Mosis (1775-80), Vol. I, pp. 76-419; FRANKE, 
Novum systema chronologiae fundamentalis (1778); Huc, “Ueber das mosaische 
Gesetz vom Jubeljahr,” Zeitschrift fiir das Erzbisthum, 1,1; DE WETTE, Lehrbuch der 
hebriisch-jiidischen Archéologie (1st ed. 1814, 4th ed. 1864), pp. 211 f.; BAauR, “Der 
hebraische Sabbath und die Nationalfeste des Mosaischen Kultus,” 72dinger Zeit- 
schrift, 1832, pp. 125 f.; VATKE, Die Religion des Alten Testamentes (1835), Vol. I, 
pp. 198 f.; KRANOLD, De anno Hebraeorum jubilaeo (1835); G. WOLDE, De anno 
Hebraeorum jubilaeo (1837); BAHR, Symbolik des mosaischen Cultus (1839), Vol. I, pp. 
572 £.; Il, pp. 569 f., 601 f.; WINER’s Biblisches Realworterbuch (3d ed. 1847), articles 
“Sabbath,” etc.; EWALD, Zeitschrift fiir die Deutsche Morgenlindische Gesellschaft, 
Vol. I (1847), pp. 410 ff.; Bruéscu, zd¢d., Vol. III (1849), pp. 271 ff.; PRouDHON, 
De la célébration du Dimanche (1850); OSCHWALD, Die christliche Sonntagsfeier (1850); 
LIEBETRUT, Die Sonntagsfeier das Wochenfest des Volkes Gottes (1851); HERZFELD, 
Geschichte des Volkes Israel, Vol. 11 (1855), pp. 458-65; SAALSCHUTZ, Archdologie der 
Hebrier, Vol. II (1856), pp. 224 ff., 308 ff.; ZUCKERMANN, Sadbathjahrcyclus und 
Jubelperiode (1857); HUPFELD, Commentatio de Hebraecorum festis, Part III (1858); 
KEIL, Handbuch der biblischen Archéologie (1st ed. 1858 f., 2d ed. 1875), Vol. I, §§ 77 
ff.; Dozy, Die Jsraeliten 2u Mekka (transl. from Dutch 1864), pp. 34f.; KUBEL, 
“Die sociale und volkswirtschaftliche Gesetzgebung des Alten Testamentes,” 7heo- 
logische Studien und Kritiken, 1871, pp. 760 ff.; STEINER, article “Jubeljahr” in 
SCHENKEL’Ss Bibel-Lexikon, Vol. III (1871); SCHRADER, “ Der babylonische Ursprung 
der siebentagigen Woche,” Zkheologische Studien und Kritiken, 1874, pp. 343 ff., 
MANGOLD, articles “Sabbat” and “Sabbatsjahr” in SCHENKEL’s Bibel-Lexikon, 
Vol. V (1875); KOHLER, Lehrbuch der biblischen Geschichte, Vol. 1 (1875), pp. 431 ff.; 
KLosTERMANN, “Uber die kalendarische Bedeutung des Jobeljahres,” Zheologische 
Studien und Kritiken, 1880, pp. 720-48; DILLMANN, Die Biicher Exodus und 
Leviticus (2d ed. 1880), pp. 602 ff.; BUDDE, Die diblische Urgeschichte (1883), pp. 493 
ff.; Lotz, Quaestiones de historia sabbathi (1883); HOFFMANN, “ Versuche zu Amos,” 
Leitschrift fiir die alttestamentliche Wissenschaft, Vol. U1 (1883), pp. 120 f.; OEHLER, 
articles “Sabbath” and “Sabbath- und Jobeljahr,” revised by VON ORELLI, in Real- 
encyhlopadie fiir protestantische Theologie und Kirche (2d ed. 1884); STADE, Geschichte 
des Volkes Israel, Vol. 1 (1887), pp. 498 f.; WELLHAUSEN, Composition des Hexateuchs 
(2d ed. 1889), pp. 187 f.; JENSEN, Zeitschrift fiir Assyriologie, Vol. 1V (1889), pp. 274 
ff.; BAENTSCH, Das Bundesbuch—Ex. XX. 22 — XXIII. 33 (1892), pp. 115 SMEND; 
Lehrbuch der alttestamentlichen Religionsgeschichte (1st ed. 1893, 2d ed. 1899), see 
Index, s. v. “Sabbath” and “Jubeljahr;” RIEHM, articles “Jobeljahr,” “Sabbath,” 
“Sabbathjahr” in RIEHM’s Handwérterbuch des biblischen Alterthums (1893 f.); 
Nowack, Lehrbuch der hebriischen Archdologie (1894), Vol. 1, pp. 217, 333; II, pp. 138- 
44, 159-72; BENZINGER, Hebrdische Archéologie (1894), pp. 201 f., 464 ff., 473 £.; 
GUNKEL, Schipfung und Chaos (1895), pp. 13 f., 114-17; DILLMANN, Handbuch der 
alttestamentlichen Theologie (1895), see Index, s. v. Jobeljahr” and “ Sabbat ;’’ MARTI, 
Geschichte der israelitischen Religion (1897), see Index, s. v. “Sabbat” and “Jobel- 
jahr;” Howzincer, Exodus (Kurzer Hand-Commentar zum Alten Testament), see 
Index, s. v. “Sabbath” (1900); BERTHOLET, Leviticus (Kurzer Hand-Commentar sum 
Alten Testament), see /ndex, s. v. “Jobeljahr,” “Sabbat,” (1901). 
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See also the Mishnah tracts on “ The Sabbath” and “ The Book of Jubilees,” 
chap. 50. 

§ 121. Supplementary Topics. 

1. Study the meaning of the word “sabbath,” its derivation, its 
usage. 

2. Examine the following texts in which the root MAW occurs, with 
a view to determining the meaning of the root, viz.: Gen. 2: 2 f.; 8: 22; 
Exod. 163305 12:55; 23:12; 34:21; Josh. 5:22; Isa.23: 12; 14:53 
30:7; Ps. 8:3; Prov. 20: 3. . 

3. Study the passages in which the word W723 (ordinarily trans- 
lated “solemn rest”) occurs, viz.: Lev. 23:3, 24, 32, 39; 16:31; 
25:4; Exod. 16:23; 35:2; 31:15, witha view to determining its 
meaning. 

4. Examine the words 52° (“jubilee”), "977 (‘liberty ”). 

5. From an examination of 1 Macc. 1:39, 43, 453; 2:32-41; 
6:49; 9:43 ff.; 10:34; 2 Macc. 5: 24-26; 6:6, 11; 12:38; 15:1-5, 
prepare a statement concerning the sadéath in Maccabean times. 

6. Is the sabbath referred to in the Wisdom books, or in the 
Psalms (cf. the title of Ps. 92)? Why not? 

7. From a study of the following references from the New Testa- 
ment discuss the attitude of Jesus and the several New Testament 
writers toward the sabbath: Matt. 12:1f., 5, 8, roff.; 24:20; 28:1; 
Mark 1:22; 3:2,.43 6:2; 15:42; 16:2; Luke 4: 16, 
31; 6:1ff., 5 ff.,9; 13:10, 14 ff.; 14:1, 3,5; 23:54, 56; Johns: of., 
16, 14, 26 Acts 1: 223 13204, 27, 49, 445 
15:21; 18:4; 21:27; 28:14; Col. 2:16; Heb. 4:4; Rev. 1: 10. 

8. Compare, in general, the observance of special rest-days among 
the Egyptians, Greeks, and Romans, and determine whether there is 
any possible connection between these days and the sabbath.’ 

9g. Compare, in general, the observance, on the part of the Assyrians, 


7 Cf. MASPERO, Romans et Poésies au Papyrus Harris, No. 500, pp. 38f. 41; 
CuaBas, Le calendrier des jours fastes et nefastes de l'année égyptienne ; WIEDEMANN, 
Religion of the Egyptians, pp. 263{.; JasTRow, “Original Character of the Hebrew 
Sabbath,” American Journal of Theology, Vol. Il, p. 350, note 116; BUDGE, Zgyptian 
Magic, pp. 224-8; IHERING, Vorgeschichte der Indo-Europier, pp. 145, 309-58 ff. 
(in English translation= Zhe Evolution of the Aryan, New York, 1897); H. COHEN, 
“ Der Sabbath in seiner culturgeschichtlichen Bedeutung,” Zet¢gezs¢ (Milwaukee, Wis.), 
1881, pp. 4ff.; Dozy, Die Jsraeliten zu Mekka, pp. 34 f.; KUENEN, Religion of /srael, 
Vol. I, pp. 262 f.; Lepsius, Chronologie der Aegypter, Vol. I, pp. -22, 132 ff.; 
Brucscu, Zeitschrift fiir die Deutsche Morgenlindische Gesellschaft, Vol. 11, p. 271; 
Nowack, Hebraische Archdaologie, Vol. Il, pp. 141 f. 
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Arabs, and Canaanites, of special rest-days, and determine whether 
there is any connection between these days and the sabbath.® 

10. Consider, in general, the whole sabbatical system, and show 
(a) its origin, (4) its various stages of development, (c) its social bear- 
ings, (¢@) its religious significance, (e) its idealism, (/) its practical 
character. 

11. Consider the relation of the sabbath to the moon, the new- 
moon feast, etc. Was the sabbath originally a lunar festival? CC. 
§§ 97 (9), 104 (4) 

12. Consider the origin and significance of the use of the number 
seven in the Old Testament, as seen, ¢. g., in the sabbatical system, in 
the proceedings connected with the capture of Jericho, in the Hebrew 
verb “to swear, take oath’’ (literally =‘‘to seven oneself” or ‘be sev- 
ened’’), in the seven kine of Pharaoh’s dream, etc. 

13. What is the relation of the Old Testament sabbath to the 
“‘Lord’s day” of the New Testament, (a) as to the day observed, (4) as 
to the spirit characteristic of the observance ? 

8 Cf. Morris JAsTROW, “ Original Character of the Hebrew Sabbath,” American 
Journal of Theology, Vol. 11, pp. 312-52; SAYCE, Babylonians and Assyrians: Life 
and Customs, p. 245; SCHRADER, Theologische Studien und Kritiken, 1874, pp. 343-533 
Francis Brown, “The Sabbath in the Cuneiform Records,” Presiyterian Review, 
1882, pp. 688-700. (See also § 120.) 
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The Modern Jewish Attitude Toward Jesus. — At the conference of 
American Rabbis (Reformed Jews) held recently in Philadelphia, it was 
discussed whether or not the religion of Jesus should be taught in the 
Jewish Sunday or Sabbath schools. A committee, consisting of Rabbis 
David Phillipson, G. Deutsch, and Joseph Krauskopf, appointed a year 
previously to consider and offer suggestions upon the subject, made 
the following report, which was unanimously adopted : ‘ Dogmatically 
speaking, the position of Judaism in respect of the founder of Chris- 
tianity is altogether negative, as denying his divinity. Though the pivot 
on which Christianity revolves, Jesus of Nazareth has no place in Jewish 
theology; the conception of his historical position and of his signifi- 
cance in the development of religion is a matter of individual view 
and conviction, as is also the pointing out and application of the 
Jewish nature of many of the beautiful moral teachings attributed to 
Jesus, but these cannot form part of nor be incorporated in any official 
statement or declaration of Jewish belief.” 

If a long time must yet elapse before even advance Judaism will 
give Jesus Christ a formal place within its religious system, the fact is 
nevertheless of importance that the question whether this should now 
be done has been up for discussion. This indicates that Judaism 
cannot rest in an attitude of complete negation regarding him. He 
stands in their national history as an actual historical personage, who 
cannot be forever ignored. He was too true a Jew, too exalted a per- 
sonality, too profound a religious teacher, to remain excluded from 
the thought and appreciation of the very people with whom he lived 
and worked. The time must come when Jesus will receive recognition 
from the Jews, when, indeed, they will welcome him with enthusiasm 
and pride to his rightful place as the greatest prophet of their nation. 
Jewish theology may continue to differ from Christian theology as to 
the metaphysical aspects of Christ’s person, but his ideal character and 
teaching cannot be longer resisted. This is evident in the report 
above quoted, for an informal appreciation of Jesus is here explicitly 
admitted. The rabbis acting individually are not required to maintain 
the former silence about Jesus, but may freely set forth what they 
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understand to be his “historical position and his significance in the 
development of religion.” The advance herein made by American 
Judaism is most striking. Certainly Judaism and Christianity are 
drawing nearer together in these days, and the movement is reciprocal. 
The followers of both religions are meeting in the presence of Jesus. 
Christians in a true sense are going back to Christ, and are learning 
to appreciate the history which preceded and surrounded him; while 
the Jews are moving forward to Christ, progressively finding in him 
the glory and consummation of their faith. 


Logic in the Hexateuch.— The following suggestion is contributed by 
Rev. William H. Cobb, D.D., Boston, Mass., concerning a statement 
in Carpenter and Battersby’s large work upon the Documents of the 
Hexateuch. In Vol. I, p. 14, the authors say: 
““When a number of probabilities converge on a common con- 
clusion, their strength in combination is much greater than would at 
first sight appear from the simple enumeration of them side by side. 
This is easily shown mathematically. If on each of several (say 3) 
independent grounds it is only slightly probable (say 4 chances to 
3) that a particular statement is true, the total chances in its favor will 
be 64 to 27.” | 
This statement is accurate, Dr. Cobb says, down to and including 
the word “mathematically.” But the correct calculation is so vastly | 
more favorable to the contention of the learned editors that they will 
be glad to be set right. I will not catch at the phrase “slightly 1 
probable (say 4 chances to 3);” the plain meaning is, a slight pre- . 
ponderance of probability. | 
Suppose, now (a supposition contrary to fact), that I attempt to 
establish the practical responsibility of Moses for the kernel of Deuter- | 
onomy ; first, by the consensus of the competent ; secondly, by internal 
indications; thirdly, by exclusive opportunity. Suppose, further, that 
these arguments are totally independent, and that in each case there 
are only 3 chances against 4 that I amright. According to the reason- 
ing I have quoted, the combined result would be 27 chances for Moses 
to 64 against him; whereas, in fact, there are 279 chances for Moses 
to 64 against him. But in the case supposed in the quotation the 
chances are 316 to 27. 


i 
a) 
ot 


and GAorkers. 


THE chair of New Testament instruction at the Chicago Theo- 
logical Seminary (Congregational), left vacant by the resignation last 
spring of Professor George H. Gilbert, Ph.D., D.D., has not been filled 
for the coming school year. Provisional courses in the New Testa- 
ment will be given by Professor Shailer Mathews, of the University of 
Chicago, and by Dr. Warren J. Moulton, of Yale University. 


IN a recent article describing the work of President G. Stanley Hall 
of Clark University, Worcester, Mass., which appeared in the Congre- 
gationalist of August 3, Dr. W. B. Forbush states that Dr. Hall has in 
hand and near to completion three works of sterling interest. One is 
entitled Adolescence, which is to be published immediately; another isa 
discussion of the pedagogy of Bible study; and the third, which is 
almost ready, is on the Psychology of Jesus. The contents of these books 
will be scholarly, fresh, and stimulating, for we know how President 
Hall works ; if they shall seem to contradict established ideas and con- 
ceptions in their several fields, we can yet afford to listen attentively 
to their treatment of what all must acknowledge to be three of the 
most vital problems of the present day. 


THE first volume has been published of the great Jewish Encyclo- 
pedia (Funk & Wagnalls Co., New York; pp. 722; $7). The aim of 
this monumental work is to give “a descriptive record of the history, 
religion, literature, and customs of the Jewish people from the earliest 
times to the present day.” The projector and managing editor of the 
Encyclopedia is Isidore Singer, a Jew of Austria and a graduate of the 
University of Vienna; he is assisted in the preparation of the material 
which is to make up the twelve great volumes by more than four hun- 
dred scholars and specialists. The contributors are by no means 
exclusively Jews; but in the editorial board which controls the work 
all are Jews by race except Professor C. H. Toy, of Harvard University. 
It is a notable fact that Mr. Singer made every effort to secure a pub- 
lisher for this work in France and Germany, without success; no one 
would undertake the expense and necessary financial risk involved. It 
speaks well for American enterprise, and for the American scholarly 
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world, that a New York house was willing to bring this Jewish Ency- 
clopedia into existence. It will be a work to which reference must 
always be made in dealing with the subjects of which it treats. 


PROFESSOR SAMUEL Ives Curtiss, Pu.D., D.D., of the Chicago 
Theological Seminary, has spent much time during recent years in a 
thorough study of the geography, archeology, ideas, and condi- 
tions in the Holy Land. He has recently prepared a set of questions 
which are to be made a guide to investigation by all who are favorably 
situated for securing answers to them, for the purpose of collecting 
information upon the survivals of ancient religion in the present day 
among the Arabs and natives of Bible lands. The questions, since 
they contain valuable suggestions for all investigations into ancient 
religion, are here reproduced : 


QUESTIONS ON THE SURVIVALS OF ANCIENT RELIGION IN 
BIBLE LANDS. 

I. Conceptions of God.—(1) What conceptions do the people have 
of God? (a) As a supernatural being. (4) As a superhuman man. 
(2) Do they seem to have derived them from the relations of tribal 
life? (a) Do they think of him as moral? (4) Do they consider him 
holy? (3) Is the worship of the saints (welys) a moral force among 
the natives in your part of the country? (4) Why do the people fear 
the saints (welys) more than they do God? (5) Are there any indica- 
tions of the idea that God (the saint, the wely) is the physical father 
of a tribe or people? (a) Are there any usages or expressions that 
indicate God as procreator? (4) Do women ever regard the saints 
(welys) the physical fathers of their children? (c) Do they ever speak 
of a woman, or the representation of a woman, as the “ bride of God,” 
or is there anysimilar idea? (d) Is licentiousness ever a feature in the 
worship at the shrines? (cf. Hos. 4: 12-14). 

II. Divine revelation.—i. The place. (1) Where are tekkes, zeyarehs, 
makams, welys, mezars placed in your part of the country, and which of 
these designations is employed ? (2) Are altars or a substitute for them 
ever used? (3) Do you know of any ancient altars or high places? 
Where? (4) How far are there sacred trees or groves in connection 
with the shrines? (5) Is the body of the saint (wely) put under a 
kubbeh or under the open heavens? How is the place arranged ? 
ii. Zhe manner. (1) Names of sacred waters with which you are 
acquainted, fountains, rivers, streams, wells, etc.; anything especially 
characteristic of them? (a) Do people bathe in them to get healing ? 
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(4) Or barren women to get children? (2) Sacred fish or animals. 
(3) Sacred trees. (a) Are they ever regarded as having a spirit resid- 
ing inthem? (4) Are vows ever made to them? Food hung upon 
them? (c) Do people ever receive healing by being under them? 
(d) What is the significance of the rags on trees? What virtues do the 
natives attribute to them, and what use do they make of them? (4) 
Sacred stones or pillars. (@) Do you know of any stone through 
which a spirit is supposed to reveal himself, or through which cures 
are wrought? (4) Have you ever seen such a stone in or before a 
shrine? (c) Is it ever anointed with oil or sprinkled with blood ? 
(@) Have you ever heard of a bridal pair passing between such stones ? 
Relate any ceremonies in connection with them. (5) Sacred caves. 
(a2) Do you know of any caves said to be inhabited by spirits ? (4) Do 
barren women ever go to them for children ? 

III. Man’s relation to God (or the saints).—i. Sin. What is the 
ordinary conception of sin? (1) Is it regarded as guilt or misfor- 
tune? e. g., according to old ideas are murder and theft crimes? (2) 
In what is the evidence that a man has sinned? ii. Sacrifice. (1) 
What is the mode of sacrifice in your district? (2) Does the term 
used for it signify simply slaughtering, or does it involve something 
more? (3) Is any part of the victim burned (on an altar, or a substi- 
tute for an altar)? (4) How is the flesh of the animal commonly dis- 
posed of? (5) In what sense do natives regard fowls, sheep, goats, 
bullocks killed in payment of vows, as sacrifices? iii. Shedding of 
blood. (1) Relate any customs that you have observed or of which you 
can learn in connection with the shedding of blood. (2) Do the 
natives give any explanation of its significance? (3) Is there any 
connection between the use that is made of a mixture of semn and 
henna and blood ? 

IV. Zhe life after death.—(1) How far do the people have any idea 
of a future life? (2) Do they fear death? (3) Do they deem any 
special preparation necessary for it ? 

V. The spirit world.—(1) Wave you any original information 
regarding the jinn? (2) Do people offer sacrifices to them? (3) Do 
they offer sacrifices to the dead, or for them ? 

VI. Miscellaneous.—(1) Give any useful information about religious 
customs, not covered by the preceding questions. (2) Is there any 
religious significance in the character of any tattoo marks? 


Book Rediews. 


Two Lectures on the Gospels. By F.C. Burxirr, M.A. New 
York: The Macmillan Co., 1901. Pp. 94. $0.75. 

One of these lectures deals with the text of the gospels, the other 
with questions of introduction concerning them. Both lectures are of 
a popular character, having been prepared for and delivered at the 
University Extension Summer Meeting in the University of Cambridge 
last year. Two notes of some length accompany the addresses as here 
printed, dealing with two interesting textual problems—the passage in 
John 7:53—8: 11, and the prologue to John in the Codex Toletanus. 

Mr. Burkitt reviews the present position of the text criticism of the 
gospels, especially with reference to the important passages which have 
been pronounced by the great text editors of our day to be interpo- 
lations, and therefore have been relegated to the margin of our revised 
English version. The ultimate source, he believes, of all these addi- 
tions to the narrative is not floating tradition or a non-canonical docu- 
ment, but a single interpolated edition of the four gospels themselves. 
This edition may be assigned to the time of Justin Martyr, about 150 
A.D. The editor, whose name we have no means of knowing, proba- 
bly prepared this work at Rome, the great western center of Christi- 
anity. It may have been the earliest gathering together of our four 
gospels into an exclusive series. The editor probably obtained the 
passages which he added to the text from tradition or from some lost 
book ; he may have done no more than to insert them in the margin, 
as illuminative of the matter already contained in the gospels. At 
any rate, this glossed edition of the gospels is a very early specimen 
of the Christian study of these four books as a whole. 

In the second lecture the author asks what progress has been made 
toward determining the sources and relations of the synoptic gospels. 
He holds, against the exclusively oral theory, that written sources have 
been employed by our evangelists. The one solid contribution, he 
says, which the scholarship of the nineteenth century has made toward 
the solution of the synoptic problem is the discovery that ‘‘ Mark con- 
tains the whole of the document which Matthew and Luke have inde- 
pendently used.” The idea of an earlier form of Mark than the 
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present one is rejected. The Zoga as another written source for Mat- 
thew, and perhaps Luke, is accepted, but little discussed. The recon- 
struction of the Zogia in the original Aramaic he thinks is not now 
possible, but much can be done in investigating the Aramaic equiva- 
lents of the leading ideas of the gospels, whereby we can become 
acquainted with the thoughts of the first hearers of Jesus and with the 
religious phraseology in which they clothed them. With regard to the 
fourth gospel, the theory of Matthew Arnold is accepted as the best 
regarding its origin, namely, that the work was issued in the name of 
the apostle John, and very likely with his approval, by one who had 
gathered his materials from the apostle’s lips. The material of the 
gospel, therefore, while not accurate throughout, has much to con- 
tribute toward a knowledge of Jesus’ life. 

The lectures are informing and suggestive. Certainly these are 
questions of great interest in New Testament study, and Mr. Burkitt 
has indicated the lines along which progress is being made. 

C. W. V. 


The Reiation of the Apostolic Teaching to the Teaching of Christ. 
Being the Kerr Lectures for 1900. By Rev. Rosert J. 
DrummonpD, B.D. New York: Charles Scribner’s Sons, 
1900. Pp. 432. $4.50. 

The importance of the subject of this volume is apparent. To 
determine accurately the relation of the two sets of teaching would be 
to settle not only a question in itself vital to a proper understanding 
of historical Christianity, but also many allied problems. For the 
requisite treatment a writer should have a first-hand acquaintance with 
the literature of Judaism, with all phases of critical introduction, and 
quite as indispensably the spirit of the historical interpreter. The lack 
of any one of these three prerequisites would vitiate all conclusions a 
writer might offer. The author of the volume under consideration 
gives evidence of but asecondary knowledge of introduction, and almost 
no knowledge of Judaism; while as regards investigation he displays 
that unconscious determination to substantiate a traditional theology 
which seems an inevitable characteristic of Kerr lecturers. Problems are 
often stated well; German theological literature of the better class is 
frequently in evidence; delicate matters like the infancy sections of 
Matthew and Luke are delicately handled; but through the entire 
book the spirit of the biblical theologian pure and simple is wanting. 

So also we miss any recognition of the importance of critical 
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processes. We expect a Scotch writer to hold to an unqualified 
Johannine authorship of the fourth gospel, but it is surprising to find 
one declaring that the “ patchwork theory of the Sermon on the Mount 
has no foundation except inveterate prejudice,” reducing the synoptic 
problem to the question of the relationship of Matthew and Mark, 
and holding to oral tradition as an explanation of all synoptic phe- 
nomena. So, too, in the presentation of the teaching of Jesus, it is 
not strange to find a writer of the author’s general school making 
“the core and key of the teaching of Jesus” the mysterious fact of his 
death on the cross for men (p. 81 and ¢f. chap. 7), but one can still 
be surprised that astudent of Paul should make the incarnation of God 
the basis of the Pauline doctrine of the atonement. The systematic 
theologian, in fact, is always in evidence: Jesus founded a “school” 
the members of which wrote most of the New Testament; he “ accom- 
modated” himself to his times; he advanced in his teaching over 
the four steps of kingdom, Christ, cross, throne; he was conscious 
of being God-man ; he taught that man is not naturally subject to 
death ; demoniacal possession was the devil’s parody of divine indwell- 
ing; faith is a medium of righteousness. And so throughout the 
volume. Difficulties are met by “ probing deeper,” if indeed they are 
not brushed aside with some rebuke for those who discover them. Texts 
are brought into the service of theological rhetoric, and in almost every 
case interpretations are controlled by a regard for a Christology 
obtained, not from the course of the investigation, but from systematic 
theology. 

This criticism, which will appear to many readers of the volume too 
severe, is, however, intended to cover the method rather than the con- 
tent of the volume as a whole. In many places its discussion is 
admirable, as in the case of such central matters as the kingdom of God, 
the relation of the messiahship of Jesus to his consciousness of divine 
sonship, the ethical motive in the entire New Testament theology. 
Above all is the author to be commended for insisting that the chief 
matter for study is not the differences, but the common teaching, in 
the teaching of Jesus and his immediate followers— for, despite the 
method by which this result was reached, the result itself is indubi- 
table. 

It is with sincere regret that we are forced thus to temper apprecia- 
tion with criticism. The book has made an earnest effort to handle a 
subject that needs discussion, and its failure to accomplish that which all 
its readers must have wished accomplished is simply another evidence 
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that questions raised by historical criticism can be answered only by 
those who are themselves historians and critics rather than theologians 


and apologists. 
S. M. 


The History of the Bible. Arranged for Use as a Text-Book. 
By J. Mutcn, Pu.D. New Haven, Conn.: Pub- 
lished by the Author. Pp. 70. $0.15. 

This little work provides an elementary presentation of twenty-six 
different topics in the growth and spread of the Bible. The material 
is designed to be used in Bible classes and also among the younger 
pupils in the Sunday schools, the wish being that all may be instructed 
in the simplest facts of how the Bible arose and how it was handed 
down to our own day. Each of the twenty-six studies is accompanied 
by references to a few books in English for further investigation, and 
by a list of questions calling up the main points with which the text of 
the pages deals. 

The information contained in this brief description of the history 
of the Bible is scholarly and trustworthy, although the treatment is 
necessarily confined to the expression of current views with regard to 
all the matters concerned. This is the best way to deal with these 
problems for young people, and what they learn from this book will 
not be found to be erroneous or misleading. The details of the his- 
tory and variant opinions upon it can be investigated at a later stage. 
Occasionally misprints are seen here and there through the work, but 
on the whole the little book at so small a price will be found useful for 
great numbers of Sunday-school classes and in private study. We 
heartily commend it as a primer containing valuable information about 


the Bible which every young person should know. 
C. W. V. 
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ARTICLES. 


Situ, Davip. The Testimony of Christian Experience to the Historicity 
of the Evangelic Jesus. xfositor, September, 1g01, pp. 208-20. 

Sixty generations of believers have been adoring the evangelic Jesus as their 
Lord, laboring for him, and studying the record of his earthly life; and each genera- 
tion has discovered fresh glory in his person and deeper significance in his teaching. 
It was all there from the first, but it has been gradually perceived and gradually 
appropriated. The evangelic Jesus is the perfect revelation, and increasing knowl- 
edge, so far from exhausting his unsearchable riches, does but disclose fresh and 
undreamed of wonders. Surely the inference is inevitable that this Jesus of the 
evangelic story and the church’s faith is in very truth the Jesus of history. The 
spiritual presence of Jesus is an indubitable experience with every believer, and the 
complete accord of this experience with the evangelic narratives is a singular and 
incontrovertible attestation of their historicity. This is the argument from Christian 
experience ; it is no novel method, but one which our Lord himself has recommended 
(John 7:17). The mass of Christians believe in Jesus, not simply because the Scrip- 
tures testify of him, but because they have had personal experience of his love and 
grace. And they regard arguments against the historicity of the gospels much as one 
might a scientific demonstration of the non-existence of the sun; they may be unable 
to refute them, but they know that they are false. And if one person is himself a 
stranger to such experience, one dare not question the reality of it, seeing it in others. 
The question of the trustworthiness of the gospels is not to be settled exclusively or 
even principally by the processes of documentary criticism or the testimonies of 
ancient authors ; their best credentials lie in our own hearts and consciences. 

With regard to this argument of Mr. Smith’s, one can only say that it is wholly 
in the air, like Professor T. H. Green’s argument which Mr. Smith writes to combat. 
The gospels must be dealt with as historical documents, and their truth or falsity 
must be determined by historical principles and tests. Spiritual realities can be 
learned in experience, but the actual even‘s of the first century A. D. cannot be learned 
in experience — those events must be ascertained by the scientific investigation of 
the records which purport to give an account of them. One may arrive at a knowl- 
edge of God by experience, one may become united to the so-called “essential 
Christ” in experience; but one cannot know the “historical Christ ” except by the 
historical method. John 7:17, “If any man willeth to do His will, he shall know of 
the teaching, whether it is of God, or whether 1 speak from myself,” refers to spirit- 
ual realities, to eternal truth, not to the evends of Jesus’ earthly life. 


ZOCKLER, O. Realencyklopddie fiir protestantische Theologie und Kirche, 
3. Aufl. Article “Jesus Christ.” Reviewed by J. G. TASKER. Exfosi- 
tory Times, September, 1901, pp. 540-42. 

MOFFATT, JAMES. The Autonomy of Jesus: A Study in the Fourth Gospel, 
IV. L£xfositor, September, 1go1, pp. 221-40. 
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Monatshefte, August, 1901, pp. 318-22. 

Lewis, AGNES S. What Have We Gained in the Sinaitic Palimpsest? IV: 
The Gospel of John. LZxfository Times, September, 1901, pp. 550, 551. 

In conclusion of the four articles, Mrs. Lewis sums up the gains from this 
famous newly discovered Syriac manuscript thus: We have seen that several impor- 
tant narratives, such as Luke, chap. 22, John, chaps. 17 and 18, are better. arranged 
and more concise than they are in any other text extant; that several variants, such 
as those in Matt. 18:17; Mark 16:3; Luke 1:63, 64; 7:29; 23:15; John 8:57; 
16:29, 30, whether corroborated or not by other ancient manuscripts, bear within 
themselves a witness to their own truthfulness; that the chief agreement is with the 
so-called Western texts; but that there are many variants which belong only to 
this Sinaitic palimpsest. These, however, bring into stronger relief the immense 
majority of passages in which its text is in close agreement with that of the English 
version (R. V.). 

SHEDD, Wm. A. The Date of the Epistle to the Galatians upon the South- 
Galatian Theory. Exfository Times, September, 1901, p. 568. 

CARR, ARTHUR. 1 Cor, 15: 29-34: An Argument and an Appeal. LZ xfosi- 
tor, September, Igol, pp. 185-93. 

In this passage three characteristic points of Paul’s theology are brought into 
relation with his great argument for the resurrection: (1) the appeal to instinctive 
conviction, (2) the claim for the supremacy of the wisdom of Christ, (3) the need of 
severance from the world for the spiritual life. We should note also that but for this 
authoritative word of Paul a false conception of Christian teaching on the momentous 
subject of the resurrection might have continued to disturb the faith of uninstructed 
converts.» 

Harris, J. R. An Unobserved Quotation from the Book of Enoch. Lxfos#- 
tor, September, Igo1, pp. 194-9. 

The biblical passage which, it is here argued, was a quotation from the book of 
Enoch is 1 Peter 1:12, 14, and the Enoch passage to which it is in some points 
parallel is Enoch 1:1. To observe this relation of the two passages assists much in 
the interpretation of the words in Peter. If, says Dr. Harris, the introduction of 
the new factor reduces to zero some whole pages of commentary and illustration from 
other quarters, that is also as it should be. At the close, attention is called to the 
fact that in the apostolic circle the book of Enoch was current in a Greek form, not 
in a Hebrew original. 
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ARTICLES. 
BERNARD, E. R. Bishop Westcott. Zxfository Times, September, 1901, 
536, 537. 

A brief memorial article of the late Dr. Westcott, whose commentaries on the 
gospel of John, the epistles of John, and the epistle to the Hebrews are so well 
known to the students of the New Testament. It is said that his commentary on the 
epistle to the Ephesians was left by him almost, if not quite, ready for publication. 
We hope to publish soon a more extended biographical article descriptive of Bishop 
Westcott’s extraordinary achievements and influence in the field of biblical and early 


Christian scholarship. 

MAISSONNEUVE, L. Newman et Sabatier. SBudletin de littérature ecclé- 
siastigue, July—October, 1901, pp. 211-24. 

K6niG, Ep. ‘“O, dass ich doch meine Stimme wandeln kénnte.” Bewets 
des Glaubens, August, 1901, pp. 293-303. 

Professor Kénig considers, from a strictly conservative point of view, what the 
best method today is for commending Christianity to the acceptance of the people. 
NICOLL, W. R. An Individual Retrospect of the Religious Thought of the 

Nineteenth Century. LZxfositor, September, 1901, pp. 161-84. 

“Tf one man could have lived through the whole century, and have been touched 
by the phases of religious thought in a long consecutive series, it would be very inter- 
esting to hear his testimony.” Dr. Nicoll in this article begins a retrospection of his 
own life, which began in a rigidly Puritan home; in 1872 he entered the University 
of Cambridge, and his deep religious experiences there he describes. 
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